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A Pledge of the Hew Patriotism 





“ 


Dr. Charles S. Medbury’s New Year’s Resolutions 


O THIS DAY that is mine, my country’s and my God’s, I dedi- 
cate my all. My talents, every one, shall be held subject to 
the sight draft of the emergencies of others. I will enlarge 
my soul by love for those from whom I find myself recoiling. No 
man shall ever feel his color or his caste in my presence, for within 
my heart of hearts there shall be no consciousness of it. The man 
who has fallen shall find in me a friend, the woman down, a helper. 
But more than this, those falling shall have my trust that they may 
still stand. No name shall ever pass my lips that hurts another in 
things of face, form, station or estate. My own weaknesses, foibles, 
sins, shall chasten speech and spirit. My life shall be a dedicated thing. 
I shall count it desecration to pervert it. The vandal hands of lust and 
hate and greed shall not be permitted to despoil. And thus I resolve, 
not because I am good, but that I want to be; not because I am strong, 
but that I fear weakness; not that I feel above others, but that with 
all my soul I long to be of humankind both helped and helper. So I 
dedicate my days. So do I set apart my culture. So do I receive 
but to give again to others. So do I press humbly into the presence of 
the sacrificial Son of Man, crying out in eager consecration, ‘‘Let m2 
follow Thee, Master, wherever the world still needs ministry, wherever 
life is still to be given for the many. Help me, Thou whose manger 
cradle brought democracy to light, to meet in my own worth, Wemoc- 
racy’s final test, and to my own great day to be true.’’ 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Forty Books Every Minister and Religious Worker Should Read 


January 8, 1914 


Devotional The Coming Generation. Forbush. ......... $1.50 
. . »«- Efficiency in the Sunday School. Cope. ..... $1.00 
ee ane —. viens i <>. The Sunday School and the Teens. Alexander $1.00 
The School of Calvary. Jowett. ............ 50c 
T -¢ wr sore > ".. The Minister and the Boy. Hoben. ........ $1.00 
Che Life of the Spirit. Euchen. ............ $1.25 ; < > 
Quiet Talks on Service. Gordon. ........... 75C Psychology of Religious Experience. Ames. .$2.50 
Parables of the Kingdom. Morgan. ........ $1.00 The Boy and the Sunday School. Alexander. 
, : Notable Fiction 
Social Service os 3 . “tench ¢ 
oe Ce Oe s Reel Cadiie . Dein, Phe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. .......... $1.50 
Christianizing the Socia cS, ae - &  V. Vite Byes. Harvisee. ....c..ccicccwseees $1.35 
busch. ...+.-+++++: “aeotads ad td eda abated S1-59 John Barleycorn. London. ...........+++++: $1.35 
Christianity’s Storm Center. Stelzle. ....... $T.GO Se. Fiske Ginter Poking ........cccscec: $1.25 
AN science and an Ancient Evil. Ad- bile oe... ae i oo 8 
fae es. dene Practical Church Work 
The Church and Society. Cutting. ......... $1.25 Building the Church. Jefferson. ............ 50c 
American Social and Religious Conditions. The Minister as Shepherd. Jefferson. ...... $1.00 
Ss ila aa a acudline es Men ee ae ee Oa oo $1.00 Workable Plans for Wide Awake wns 
* rt . PEE, Gas cwteecovecenesceste cee steswns 1.00 
Religious and Theological Making Good in the Local Church. E. E. 
The Call of the Christ. Willett. ............ $1.00 ia ieee cath PARA re 75¢ 
The Religion of a Sensible American. Jordan. 80c¢ ‘The Country Church. Gill and Pinchot. $1.25 
Christian Faith for Men of Today. Cook. ....$1.25 Recruiting Le a ee $1.00 
= Church and the Changing Order. Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. Goodell. $1.00 
PIES. 26 ed pecceccnsecceécecnesense se 5oc 
The Message of the Disciples of Christ. Missions ; 
Ainslie, 2. ....00cceeceeceseeeeeseeseeees$1.00 Epoch Makers of Modern Missions. A. Mc- 
The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Lean. BS Sa SEE ee ene eae $1.00 
Sadar erddtanhendeudatodsedee $1.50 Life of G. L. Wharton. Wharton. .......... $1.25 
ligi Fd P Against the Current. Steiner. .............. $1.25 
Re igious ucation Thinking Black. Dan Crawford. ........... $2.00 
The Training of Children in Religion. Hodges. $1.50 Down on Water Street. Hadley. ........... $1.00 
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Meet the Problems of ‘Today 


In your adult class, by using Dr. Josiah 





Strong’s monthly magazine of social study 





“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


It will put your students in touch with modern move- 


ments for industrial and social betterment. It will teach them to be good citizens. Single 
copy, |0 cents; yearly single subscriptions, 75 cents; class subscriptions, 50 cents. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


Subscriptions—Subscription price $2. | 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will | 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If | 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy. 
5 cents. | 
Expirations—The label on the paper | 
shows the month to which subscription | 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Chanze 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. | 


Disci 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the | 
new, 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 


ples Publication Society, Proprietors | 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 





1992, at the Post Office at 


Discontinuances—In order that 


advance (unless so ordered), but 
subscriber. 


arrearages paid. 


or money order 
ciples Publication Society. 
is sent add ten cents for 
charged us by Chicago banks. 
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sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 


continued pending instruction from the 
If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
payable to The Dis 
If local check 
exchange 





isci The Disciples Publica- 

The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


Thé Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 








tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


_ * * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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r. Willett’s Latest Book 


“The Call of the Christ” 


E will give FREE of 
charge with every 
new $1.50 subscription 
to The Christian Cen- 

tury, a copy of Doctor Willett’s 
latest book, ‘‘The Call of the 
Christ.’’ This book is scholarly, 
yet simple and understandable. 
It is a positive yet persuasive 


presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the 


faith of those in doubt and im- 
part to every reader «# satisfac- 
tory and realistic vision of the 
Master. The regular price is 
$1.00 per copy postpaid. We are 
making this special offer for a 
short time only. 





You cannot afford to miss it. 


subscriber: 


Name 


| Town 


eeeee eeeere 


Here is an opportunity to get THIS BOOK WITHOUT COST. 


If you already have it get another copy and give to a 


friend for a Christmas present. 


address below: 


It is easy to get subscriptions for The Christian Cen- 


tury. 


All you have to do is to give to a prospective 
subscriber, or your friend, a sample copy and ask him 


Name 


to read it carefully, and the next time you speak to him 
about the matter he will be ready to give you his name 


and the $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


If you already receive the paper and want the book, 
send The Century to a friend for the coming year and get 


the book yourself. 


While you think of it just get the subscriber. 
blank below and forward to us with your remittance. 


Street Address ... 


jn kivmee eee State 


Fill out 


Disciples Publication Society, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $1.50 for which send 
The Christian Century for one year to the following new 


Send my copy of ‘‘The Call of the Christ’’ to the 
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The Uniform Lessons for 1914 


will be based on the life of Christ. Make this year an 
epochal year with your adult class by using 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 








Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Central, Youngstown, O., 
uses this text with his great class of 150 and pronounces 
it absolutely the best for use in adult and young people’s 
classes. 50 cents per copy, 40 cents in lots of 10 or more 





Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. F ortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 
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| The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the church. Its ‘““Conquest Bible Class” 


| The Conquest is a newsy paper. Its news is not merely small talk of Sunday-school 














Send for Sample Copy 
Today. 


First Regular Issue 


January 3, 1914. 




















A paar of Character Building 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 


New Undenominational Weekly for Adult and Young People’s Classes 


It Grips and Holds! Why? | 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. Gripping serials and short stories have a place 
in each issue. 


The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles used are not moss-grown. A 
striking feature of the paper is the illustrated Modern Science page. 





is unsurpassed. Its Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are vital and suggestive. 


attendance, contests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
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The Vision of Those Who Wake 


It is recorded of the disciples present at the Trans- 
figuration that “When they were fully awake, they 
beheld His glory.” The evangelist wishes us to be 
assured that the disciples saw the glory of the Lord, 
and were not mistaken about it. They had been asleep 
upon the mountain top, but were not asleep at the 
time of the Transfiguration. They were fully awake 
when they beheld His glory. Only a week before 
Jesus had told them that He was the Messiah. Peter 
lad confessed Him as the Christ, and Jesus had 
begun at once to explain to them that He must 
go to Jerusalem and be crucified. It was hard to 
adjust their faith in Jesus as king to the thought 
of Jesus as a condemned and executed criminal. 
We have accustomed ourselves to the thought of 
a crucified Christ, but the term to them seemed to 
imply a terrible contradiction. It had been a sad 
week for them; and at its close Jesus took three 
of his nearest disciples up on one of the slopes of 
Mount Hermon, and there they spent the night. 
They slept in the open air under the great 
towering summit of Mount Hermon whose snow- 
white wedge lifted itself into the black sky and 
Icoked down upon them from among the stars. 
In the early morning the .disciples walked with 
« wonderful sensation that they were not alone. 
They beheld the Lord, no longer in the common- 
place garb of their ordinary humanity, but in the 
radiance of the heavenly glory and the companion- 
ship of their illustrious dead. They beheld Him not 
as the toiling and defeated prophet but as the radi- 
ant and glorified companion of Moses and Elijah; 
they saw him not as a Syrian carpenter turned 
teacher and rejected in His teaching, but as the 
Son of God lifted high above the common level of 
human life into the glorious fellowship of the im- 
mortals. 

* * * 

We do not know from what wonderful dream 
they were awakened to the beholding of this mar- 
velous reality, but that it was a reality they wished 
No such vision as this had ever come 
to them while they slept. Literally they never 
had dreamed of such a thing. “When they were 
fully awake,” and not till then, “they beheld His 
glory.” 

In the olden time God sometimes spake to men 
in dreams and visions in the night, but all such 
dreams had their inevitable limitations. The nob- 
lest visions of human life are not disclosed to men 
in the hours in which they sleep. It is when they 
are fully awake they behold the noblest possibili- 


to assure us. 


ties in human life and the largest hopes for the life 
to come. 

It was so even in the olden time. The star of 
Bethlehem shone down on many an Oriental ham- 
let, but most of the men of the olden times slept 
through it all. Only those who were awake and 
remained awake followed the star to where the 
Christ-child lay. There were many shepherds in 
the field on the night when the angels sang, but 
most of them slept straight through the song and 
only those who were fully awake heard the celestial 
voices singing Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

God’s problem is not the invention of a vision. 
It is the finding of men who will rub their eyes 
wide open to behold the vision. The vast majority 
of men see no great distance into the future, per- 
ceive no very large interests beyond those that im- 
mediately concern themselves. Only here and there 
a rare soul catches the vision and reveals it to other 
men and these men must be fully awake. 

No great invention was ever made, no fine song 
was ever sung, no piece of canvas ever glowed with 
an artist’s inspiration but someone first of all saw 
a vision. 
of canvas, but the artist already saw upon it the 
picture which he intended to paint. To others it 
was only an instrument, but the musician who sat 
down with his fingers upon the keys already had 
sweet harmonies that echoed in his soul. 

One day in Florence a bungler bought a beautiful 
piece of marble and set himself to the task of knock- 
ing off what he did not want, and he battered and 
chiseled and hammered until he had spoiled every 
hope which he could conceive of making anything 
of beauty out of it. He threw away the damaged 
block and it lay in the gutter. Michael Angelo 
saw it there and took it to his studio. He saw in 
it a vision of a masterpiece and when he had fin- 
ished it it stood forth in the lines of strength and 
beauty. It was thus he created the majestic statue 
of his Young David. That is the kind of vision God 
has of human life when it has been battered and 
broken and thrown away. That is the vision which 
we must have of a world that seems commonplace 
and sordid and hopeless. This is the vision which 
comes only to those who wake and whose eyes are 
illumined with the light of God’s clear truth. The 
great achievements that have transformed human 
life have come from the visions of men when they 
were fully awake. God grant us in this New Year 
a new vision of the Christ. 


To other men it was only a white piece 






































































Wandarin Garden, Soo 
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Water Street in Soo Chow. 


In Beautiful Soo Chow 


Narrating Some Experiences in ‘‘The Venice of the 


HEY have a saying in China, 

‘‘Heaven is above and Foo 

Chow and Soo Chow below,’’ 

and another advising all men to 
**See Soo Chow and die.’’ These 
proverbs express somthing of the admir 
ation which the Chinese feel for the 
‘*Venice of the East,’’ as Soo Chow 
may well be ealled. 

The eity is the eapital of the Kiangsu 
Province which is densely populated, 
tertile and progressive. It is abundant- 
ly watered, by the Yangtse, the Grand 
Canal and the many small canals fed by 
the Great Lakes. Here grow rich har- 
vests of rice, cotton and beans, and the 
production of silk, tea and medical herbs 
is very Chow is a_ eity 
whose streets are canals, and 
whose market places, like the Rialto of 
Venice, are bridges. It contains three- 
quarters of a million inhabitants, and is 
one of the oldest settlenents in China. 


great. Soo 
some ot 


FROM NANKING TO SHANGHAI, 

We left Nanking in the morning, driv- 
ing down to the station in what seemed 
ample time, with Mr. Sarvis to help us 
in getting our tickets and baggage checks. 
The railroad from Nanking to Shanghai 
is admirably equipped, but that did not 
obviate the necessity of going early, so 
that the usual delay in getting luggage 
adjusted might not be fatal to our plan 


of taking that particular train. We 
were sorry to leave Nanking where we 


had enjoyed days of unusual pleasure 
With friends and in the study of one of 
the most convincing pieces of united 
missionary effort to be found in all the 
Onient. 

It is a run of about an hour and a 
half to Seo Chow, which lies half way 
from Nanking to Shanghai. Mr. Sarvis, 
already acquainted with the missionaries 
down the river, went along with us to 
visit the Soo Chow University, which he 
had never seen. On arrival at the sta 
tion which is a modern, handsome build 
ing, we were met by a young man, one of 
the University students, sent by Pres. 
Cline to conduct us about the city, and 
out to the school. ; 

Instead of taking rickshas we _pre- 
ferred the exercise and views to be got 
ten by walking. This filled the number- 
less ricksha men with keen astonishment 
and regret. They could not understand 
how anybody should desire to walk, es- 
pecially as their conveyances were 30 
well-appointed and they themselves so 
much in need of the fares. For at least a 
mile down the road from the station to 


the city gate they followed us in a gestieu- 
lating, remonstrating, protesting and at 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


times almost a belligerent body. Our 
young man and even Mr. Sarvis utterly 
failed to impress them suitably with the 
idea that we really did not wish to ride. 
At last, giving us up as hopeless, they 
turned back, with many disapproving 
looks and words. 


AT A MANDARIN GARDEN, 


Our first visit was made to a mandar- 


in garden, which is one of the show 
places of the city. It is an elaborate 


group of buildings, surrounding in part, 
and in part surrounded by a charming 
combination of flower spaces, grottos, 
miniature lakes, fairy-like pavilions, 
mazes in which one ean easily lose his 
way, and ornamental piles of rocks. It 
was once the home of one of the Manchu 
nobles in the pre-revolutionary days, but 
is now used as a place of resort by all 
who wish to pay the small admission. 
Many of the rooms are in the same con- 
dition as when the place was occupied. 
The library has a fine colleetion of Chi- 
nese classies, and the furniture and art 
collection are well worth inspection. 

We next visited a Buddhist temple, 
which was in process of repair, one of 
the very few temples we saw on which 
any decorative work had been attempted 
for years. For the most part these once 
sacred places are in a sad state of ruin. 
One portion of the temple is a large 
apartment in which there was a huge 
collection of Buddhas, like those we saw 
at Nanking and elsewhere. They looked 
dusty and forlorn, and seemingly the 
number of the faithful who come to vis- 
it the place and bring offerings to the 
priests is not large. 


BRIBING THE BEGGARS. 

Just outside th temple we encountere:l 
a group of beggars, dirty, unkempt, im- 
portunate who followed us with insist- 
ent demands for gifts. We made them 
understand at last that the only way to 
secure money was to pose for a picture. 
And if the engraver finds any print clear 
enough, and the editor grants room 
enough, vou may see what those rascals 
looked like. 

We were by this time close to one 
of the many eanals that run through the 
city. Boats were passing back and forth 
all the time, though we were some dis- 
tanee from the middle of the town. Pres- 
ently a boat came along propelled by a 
boy who stood on the high stern and 
navigated the eanal with a broad, single 
oar. We hailed him and got on board. 
We soon learned that under the deck- 
like platform, whieh ran half the lengt! 
of the boat, he had two other passen- 


East.’’ 


gers whom we had not seen before, a 
man and a woman, the former sick, and 
the latter in charge of him. It was a 
cheerful reflection that the man might 
be suffering with anything from tooth- 
ache to cholera. But the boatman ap- 
peared quite happy in the prospect of the 
additional business we brought him, and 
took us to our destination, quite regard- 
less of his earlier passengers, who took 
the matter philosophically, and made no 
complaint. 
A JOURNEY BY BOAT. 


Down the canal we made our way in 
the long boat, passing numberless craft 
of every sort—lumber boats, vegetable 
craft from the country, house-boats and 
pleasure floats. The house-boats were of 
special interest. They were fastened 
along the side of the canal, as close to- 
gether as they could be placed. The 
women were at work, washing, cooking 
or doing various other sorts of household 
work. The children were playing about, 
running from boat to boat, as if on a 
pavement. But quite the most diverting 
sight was the babies, most of which were 
fastened to the side of the boat with a 
rope, so that if they should fall in the 
water they could be pulled in. And in 
several instances they were tied to a bit 
of wood, or some other light, floatable 
material, so that in ease of accident they 
would not go under. 

On we went, between rows of houses 
high up above the water, with all man- 
ner of balconies, stairways, doors and 
windows looking out on the stream, 
meeting, jostling, colliding with, and 
passing boats of every sort, floating 
under arches of city walks, and long 
high spans of bridges, till at last we 
drew up at a landing place in the heart 
of the city, and let our oarsman go on 
with his patient and unremonstrating 
passengers. We were helped up the 
stone steps to the narrow dock. and then 
our guide told us to wait and he would 
get us donkeys for our journey through 
the more crowded part of the town and 
out to the big pagoda. 

By the time he returned we were the 
eenter of a rapidly inereasing, closely 
pressing erowd of Chinese. They were 
perfectly civil, but very curious. It was 
a comfort to hear the jingle of bells and 
know that our student conductor was 
returning with the animals. We were 
quickly lifted up on to the narrow, hum- 
py saddles of the little beasts that 
seemed hardly large enough to carry us. 
Then we started at a speed that was 
alarming to the ladies, turning sharp 
corners, going up and down over bridges 
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that were approached by ascending and 
descending flights of stairs, and through 
streets so narrow and so crowded thai 
you were sure somebody would be run 
down at every stretch of the way. 

DOING SOME SHOPPING. 


The shops all along the way were most 
interesting and far cleaner than we had 
seen in the native section of any Chinese 


city. They were of all sorts, cloth, sil- 
ver-ware, curios, furs, bamboo work, 
restaurants, and every other sort of 


business. We came out at last into an 
open space where we saw the big pagoda 
ot historic fame, climbed up several of 
its many stories, enjoyed the splendid 
view over the swarming town, saw the 


buildings of the University in the dis- 
tance, and decided to make our way 


there as soon as possible. 

It was much further than we had sup- 
posed. The donkeys had _ disappeared, 
so we walked back through the narrow 
streets, betrayed into inspection of the 
numberless interesting things we saw and 
into bits of shopping where the bargains 
were too tempting to be resisted. In all 
this experience Mr. Sarvis was an invalu- 


able help, and our young guide, who 
knew a little English, did his part. But 


oh, the curious bits of jewelry, the lovely 
jade-handled teapots, the fascinating 
fabrics we wanted, but had no time (or 
money) to buy! 

AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

Our donkeys finally overtook us and 
it was almost dark when at last we 
reached the University, out in one of the 
finest of the suburbs of Soo Chow. It is 
a mission of the Southern Methodist 
Church, and one of the finest mission sta- 
tions in the Orient. It is a young insti- 
tution, having been started as recently 
as 1899. At the General Missionary 
Conference held in New Orleans in April, 
1901, the prospects and needs of the 
young school were presented, with the 
result that an offering of $50,000 was 
made in a single evening. It is located 
inside the Fu gate on the southeastern 
side of the city. It owns about twenty 
acres of land, and hopes to acquire some 
additional land lying between the campus 
wall and the moat inside the city wall. 
Allen Hall, the main building, is a hand- 
some, three-story structure of red and 
gray brick. A still more recent strue- 
ture, Anderson Hall, was built with 
money contributed by the Court Street 
Chureh, Lynchburg, Va. In _ addition 
there are dormitories, five residences for 
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foreign teachers, and _ several. other 
buildings. Across the street from the 
compound are the Girls’ School, the medi- 
eal school, dispensary and hospital, and 
several other buildings. 

We were welcomed by President- Cline 
and assigned to the various faculty 
homes for entertainment. In the evening 
there was a large gathering of students 
and members of the staff in one of the 
lecture rooms of Allen Hall. Interesting- 
ly enough the request was made that the 
subject of the address should be the re- 
cent efforts made in Chicago to inves- 
tigate and check the social evil. The con- 
sideration of the work and results of the 
Vice Commission were listened to with 
the closest interest by all present and 
the chairman of the meeting made the 
statement that no subject was of greater 
concern in China to the missionaries, 
who were constantly confronted by the 
dire results of the universal plague, in 
students and others. 

INSPECTING EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 

The next day we inspected the work 
of elassrooms, clinics and laboratories. 
Addresses were made at the chapel hour 
at the University, and later at the Girls 
School. Some phases of Doctor Park’s 
work and that of his medical assistants 
were of special interest. He is naturally 
the leading surgical authority in the en- 
tire region, and his influence is very 
great. His daughter is in charge of a 
wonderfully equipped kindergarten, the 
gift of the doctor. She is a student of 
the Montessori method, having worked 
with the founder in Rome. Her service is 
given to this splendid ministry without 
compensation. 

The pleasure of meeting the workers 
in the Soo Chow mission was very great. 
Such men and women as President Cline, 
Professors Whiteside, Gee, Park, ani 
their wives, and the Misses Park, Pyle 
and the Polk sisters. The last two physi- 
cians in charge of the woman’s hospital, 
are the greatest asset a community can 
have. In addition the native members 
of the faculty and staff numbers twice as 
many more. 

The Soo Chow Mission, of which the 
University is the central interest, is one 
of the most convincing proofs of the 
value of concentration in the work of 
missions. It is the most conspicuous 
missionary enterprise of the Southern 
Methodist Church in China. If that body 
of people had no other mission at all, it 
would still be worth while to concen- 











A Group of Soo Chow Beggars. 
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trate as they have on this strategic point. 
No mistake is more common or lament- 
able in missionary work than the dis- 
persion of effort over a wide field. Many 
of the mission boards have shared the 
obsession of a desire to plant as many 
stations as possible without regard to 
their adequacy of equipment, or their 
efficiency. At first glance, a dozen sta- 
tions make a more impressive showing in 
a report than one. Yet soon or late the 
least observant student of statistics is 
sure to ask whether one station, properly 
equipped, may not be doing a larger ser- 
vice for a non-Christian land than a 
dozen that struggle to exist on the means 
at their disposal, and fail of effective 
results. This is the growing feeling of 
the missionaries in all the fields, and in 
a certain measure, of all the boards. 

Here at Soo Chow no mistake has been 
made. The University supplies the edu- 
cational facilities for academic, medical 
and theological training. The industrial 
work gives efficiency and competence to 
the workers employed. The medical dis- 
pensary is the physical and sanitary re- 
demption of the city. The kindergarten 
is drawing the children of the gentry 
and influential people of the place, and 
thus reaching the parents and, back of all, 
and through all, is the evangelism whieh 
uses all these means to reach the entire 
community and the out-stations with the 
Gospel. 


MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 
By CHARLES M. SHARPE. 


The problem of securing an efficient 
ministry is absolutely central and funda- 
mental to the whole enterprise of the 
church. Primarily the problem does not 
relate to quantity so much as quality, 
though it ineludes both. We are in a 
critical transitional time as regards the 
whole attitude and method of our re- 
ligious work. It is a time that calls for 
the keenest, most alert and best trained 
minds. Explorers, experimenters, build- 
ers are needed—men of vision and initi- 
ative. They must be men who, through 
competent study, are able to enter into 
the treasures of the past. They must be 
men who know the facts and forees of 
these new times, and are able to knit the 
past into the present, in order that we 
may not lose our Christian heritage. 

The Disciples especially need a minis- 
try of superior intellectual power and 
equipment—a ministry trained to a clear 
understanding of the things involved in 
essential Christianity. As an advertis- 
ing agency publishing the merits of 
Christian unity the Disciples have been 
a brilliant suecess. But ean we deliver 
the goods for which such a tremendous 
demand has been created? Can we even 
enter an efficient combination for the 
purpose of supplying the market? That 
is one important phase of the problem 
of an efficient ministry for the Disciples. 

Consecration, earnestness, and moral 
character are, of course, assumed. 
Granted that he possesses these, the min- 
ister must also have in him the stuff of 
which successful specialists are made, 
and he must have the knowledge and 
training that makes specialists. 

In our quest for men for the ministry 
we should lay all possible stress upon the 
fact that now as ever the altar of God 
ealls for the best. A high ideal of 
ministerial preparation held up _persist- 
ently and insisted upon strenuously will 
go further than anything else in consti- 
tuting an effective call for hosts of men 
that God can best use. 

Disciples’ Divinity House, 

University of Chieago. 








Evangelists Then and Now 


‘A DOCTRINAL AUTOBIOGRAPEY.”’ 


CHAPTER THREE IN 


This theological life history of a minister is awakening eager interest among 
all classes of readers of The Christian Century. In tracing out the evolution of 
his own personal thought the author traces also the way over which the major 
part of the Disciples’ communion has come during the past generation and a 
half. The present installment deals with the influence upon the author’s mind 
of evangelistic activities as reported in the ‘‘Christian Standard.’’ 


OSSIBLY the greatest of all the 
influences which determined my 
manner of thinking as well as 
my calling was the ‘‘Christian 

Standard,’’ to whose weekly visits the 
entire household looked forward with 
eager expectation. I think my father was 
on the list of charter subscribers. We 
all believed in the infallible character of 
its teachings as we believed in the inspi- 
ration of the Seriptures. In one of these 
particulars my views have radically 
changed in recent years, and I have 
learned not to put my trust in temporal 
or eeclesiastical princes. 

We believed in Isaae 
love to honor his memory 
Maybe we love him more because of the 
fall of his paper from the standards 
that he set up. To me, the ardent youth, 


Errett, and I 
even now. 


Isaac Errett was a friend who never 
failed. When in my diseussions I found 
myself driven to the wall, thoughT 


never admitted the possibility of sueh 
a thing, I wrote post haste to the 
‘‘Querist’s Drawer’’ for light, and re- 
ceived it whether my opponents did or 
not. 

ISAAC ERRETT’S TRAVEL LETTERS. 
letters of travel were 
those written on 
Sweeney ; 


Mr. Errett’s 
fascinating, especially 
the tour taken with Dr. Z. T. 
its editorials were encouraging and illu- 
minating, though, of course, I could not 
begin to appreciate them at their face 
value. What I did not understand by 
sight I accepted by faith, as many of its 
constituency still do, though they have 
outgrown the verdaney of youth without 
discovering that their favorite paper has 
journeyed backwards to take its place 
with Lot’s wife on the shore of a de- 
serted Dead Sea. 

Above everything that cheered us were 
the reports from the field. Had the tel 
egraph been used to announce victories 
at that time, I think our entire congre- 
vation would have been translated, so 
great must have been their joy. The prog- 
ress of the plea made our satisfaction 
almost greater than we could bear. If 
we had but few additions to our congre- 
gation during the year, the many addi- 
tions elsewhere gave us a vicarious suc- 
CCSS, 

A PEOPLE ‘‘BOUND TO WIN.”’ 

When the enemy called attention to 
the fact that ‘‘we’’ were an obscure 
sect and not growing, we pointed with 
pride to our phenomenal growth in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. When 
he declared that a people who possessed 
the ‘‘truth’’ as we professed to do, 
should be making a better use of it than 
we seemed to be, we replied that numbers 
were no criterion of suecess, since the 
apostolic echureh was only a feeble folk 
When we used the apostolic church as 
an argument for our identity with apos- 
tolic chureh ideals, despite our meagre 
numbers, we forgot the pride which 
thrilled our hearts when we pointed to 
the inroads we were making on sin and 
sectarianism away from home. Thus we 
had the opposition on the hip all the 
time, whether we were growing or stand- 
No matter what happened we 


ing still. 


were, whether or no, bound to win. 

If I remember correctly, Knowles 
Shaw was the link between the pioneer 
evangelist of the John T. Johnston type, 
and those few brethren who in a most 
spectacular way appeared in the West, 
using the platform as if it were a stage. 
The species was a rare one, and could 
not propagate itself in an age of grow- 
ing enlightenment. Other religious bod- 
ies may have had this variety of evan- 
gelism but I have never been able to 
discover any mention of it. The long 
hair of the evangelist, his full evening 
dress, flashing diamonds—let us _ hope 
that at least these were genuine—patent 
leather pumps, his general knowledge of 
the poets which he quoted ad_ libitum, 
even designating page and paragraph, 
caught the erowd, and made him the sue- 
cessful rival of every other attraction in 
the community. The rusties stared; the 
sober-minded wondered. 


THE OLD-TIME EVANGELIST. 


Every ideal of the pulpit was set aside, 
and the desk itself was dispensed with 
during the days of the revival, as if its 
presence might suggest the innovations 
from which it was suffering, as its sta 
bility would hinder the movements of 
the dramatic preacher-performer. The 
multitudes came in droves to hear and 
were charmed by the display of verbal 
pyrotechnics. It must be admitted that 
this type of men had wonderful power 
in presenting the plea in a manner that 
won hundreds to its acceptance. Nor 
were they lacking in ability. They were 
well read men with remarkable memo- 
ries, if they did not possess any great 
degree of real scholarship. The charm 
of their evangelism was the novelty of 
the dress, and the long quotations from 
Dante and Shakespeare which led the 
rustic and the literary citizen alike to 
the conelusion that if these men knew the 
masters so intimately, they must have 
the lesser lights at their tongue’s end 
too. Thousands were converted under 
their preaching, and as always the end 
justified the means. Then as now those 
who ventured to eriticise an evangelist 
or his methods, were set down as sore, 
sour, selfish, or ‘peevea’ over their own 
failures, and certainly they must be heret- 
ical. Such a style of evangelism could 
cease to shock eultured minds only after 
it had become familiar. It was possible 
only in the chaotie West. 


A GREAT PRICE PAID. 


Of course, it was years after these men 
had kindled my enthusiasm for them be- 
cause of the reports of their success, 
that I learned the details of their work 
and their history; but when they were 
taking the country by storm any ques- 
tions as to methods, any misgivings as to 
the character of the men were as remote 
from my mind as I was from Africa. It 
was a long time before I learned that 
God used many imperfect and even fee- 
ble men to help the struggling race on 
its way toward the goal of perfection. 
The faet that he ean use any of us is 
a daily wonder to me. But I think we 
paid a great price for our experiments 


with dilettante evangelism. The pendu- 
lum swung to its widest extreme in those 
who came after these men. 


‘*DANCING PUMP EVANGELISM.”’ 


At the time this latter class appeared 
I was on the ground floor, so to speak, 
a student at college, and was fast becom- 
ing familiar with realities which were 
taking the place of the ideals seen all 
the years of youth through a medium 
that almost led me to be a worshipper 
of men. And since I am writing of an 
evangelism that served as a nourisher 
of the hopes of our feeble congregation 
I shall continue, though it takes me years 
in advance of my story. Whatever may 
have been the defects of the dancing- 
pump evangelists, I have yet to learn 
that they were either ill-mannered or 
uneouth. I am sure they kept up the 
appearance of being gentlemen. Their 
successors, however, swung to an almost 
violent extreme. They were ill-man- 
nered, domineering, uneducated, mistak- 
ing vulgarity for plainness of speeclt, 
swagger for independence, clownisliness 
for wit, and the loud manner of the brag- 
gart for the unassuming conduct of the 
brave. 

There were exceptions, of course, but 
the type is a distinet one. The program 
was to ‘‘blow’’ into a town, eall the of- 
ficial board together, ask if they intended 
to stand by the evangelist, now that they 
had invited him to hold a meeting, and, 
if not, this was the time to say so, as 
his trunks were still at the depot, and 
other fields were contending with each 
other for his services, of whose support 
he had been assured. He wanted a fair 
and square understanding before he un- 
masked his batteries. The poor officiary, 
frightened at such an approach, and feel- 
ing as comfortable as a hare when 
hemmed in by her pursuers, for want of 
knowing what to say, said what the 
evangelist wanted them to say. who forth- 
with pulled off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and declared his _ intention 
neither to give nor to ask quarter from 
the enemy. The fight was on. As each 
member of the official board wended his 
way homeward after such an interview, 
methinks he continued to ask himself, 
‘*Where are we at?’’ 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS ATTACKED. 


What the evangelist of that era con- 
sidered the weak spot of the church’s 
life was selected for the first assault, and 
needless to say that spot was popular 
amusements. The devotees were singled 
out with embarrassing particularity, 
grilled night after night until they sought 
refuge in the privacy of their homes as 
long as the meeting lasted, and, in some 
instances, sought the peaceful security 
of some less militant congregation than 
the one that was producing such indis- 
criminating evangelists. If the offend- 
ers were influential in the chureh so 
much the worse for them. After that 
fusillade had spent its fury and the dead 
buried and the wounded oiled and ban- 
daged, the sects were selected for 
slaughter. It was a maxim with this 
class of evangelists that the church must 
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be ‘cleaned up’ before the extermination 
of the Canaanites could be accomplished. 


THE INEVITABLE RESULT. 

The effect of the aforementioned clean- 
ing up was, in some instances, to leave 
two congregations fighting where one 
dwelt in peace before. As for the war 
on the sects, it resulted in bringing many 
over to our side, but it is doubtful if 
the eause of Christian union was helped 
forward by the methods employed. Once 
a congregation undertook a campaign of 
this kind, it could not retreat without 
loss of prestige in the community, nor 
could jit advanee far and retain what 
prestige it had, the only alternative be- 
ing to prolong the siege in the expecta- 
tion that the gain numerically would 
ccmpensate for other losses. 

CRISES MET. 

At some stage in the meeting, the 
crisis beeame so acute because of pres- 
without and the demands of the 
and singer within, that 


sure 
evangelist 
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threats were indulged in that ‘‘unless 
the members would stand by the meet- 
ing he, the evangelist, would throw 't 
up.’’ There were always a sufficient 
number to demand that the congregation 
be thrown down for a few weeks more 
as it has been in the past few, rather 
than have the evangelist fling his 
‘<chrow.’’ The experiences of that evan- 
gelistie era are still fresh in the memo- 
ries of some, who, like myself, if they 
refer to it at all must do so in gentle 
accents and a beautiful Christian spirit. 
Of course a great deal of good was done, 
but it has always been a question with 
the writer whether the ills did not pre- 
dominate over the good. I do not know that 
the spiritual life of the congregation was 
not helped by these assaults of the wild 
and woolly period of our evangelism. 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

But to my boyish mind the reports of 
these revivals were as water to the thirsty 
traveler; I saw the ‘truth’ winning its 
way; I saw the strongholds of secta- 
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rianism tottering; I saw in these evan- 
gelists the spirit of John the Baptist, 
and felt that they deserved the plaudits 
of men since they must be enjoying the 
favor of God. It was a pity that I had 
to forget my early impressions when I 
met some of these worthies in after 
years. I began to write in my note book 
that all is not gold that glitters, and 
that our religious journals may report 
meetings in such a way as to deceive the 
very elect. It was my misfortune that 
I had been so trained as to see only one 
side of a question, only the ideal in 
men, only what was apostolic, forgetting 
all the while that apostolic men may do 
some very unapostolie things. 
TYPE SURVIVALS. 

Fortunately, that era of our evangel- 
ism has retreated farther and farther 
from centers of enlightenment, though 
survivals of the type still find a field 
for their activities in the more unpro- 
gressive communities. 

(To be continued.) 


“The Way to Unity” 


Dr. W. T. Moore, Theologian-Philosopher-Poet, Discusses in 


HE CHURCH divided! Why is this? 


Verse the Problem of Division. 


Christ’s body rent in twain! 


Is this the road by which to preach extension of his reign? 


But why is this? Again I ask: 


Can anyone define 


Why we prefer this human chureh to that which is divine? 


The answer is not far to seek, though it may wound our pride, 
We fail to see that difference gives no license to divide; 

We dare to walk where angels tread, and though not understood, 
We make our shibboleths the test of Christian brotherhood. 


We tie our faith to human creeds, and never stop to think 

That theories swim along right well till practice makes them sink, 
And when they’re dead and out of sight down after them we dive, 
And bring them up to speak for us as if they were alive! 


A ‘‘dead hand’’ thus is made to rule when doctors say ’tis dead, 
It still is found in chureh’s safe though it is seldom read; 

But let some member choose to change or nullify the deed, 

Then opens wide the old safe door and out jumps little creed. 


How long will men keep up this role of slavery to the past, 

And never grow beyond the mold in which small souls are cast? 

Is there no cure for this grave fault somewhere within our reach, 
So that in all our future days we’ll practice what we preach? 


If so, we may with reason hope the time will not delay 

When all our soulless rubbish will go into quick decay, 

When only Christ shall be our creed, who lives forevermore, 

And all by Him may find the church through wide and open door. 


The union problem waits on this, but will not wait for long, 

[f only men will turn away from what is clearly wrong, 

Will break the chains of human ereeds by which they now are bound 
And stand together in the faith upon a common ground. 


Instead of creeds make this the chain: a love for one another, 
And then one Chureh will be indeed and every man a brother, 
One family of the living God, whose largeness will increase, 
While all the Spirit’s followers keep within the bond of peace. 


With such a glorious Chuch as this, o’er which Christ’s flag’s unfurled, 
The saints can go to battle for the conquest of the world, 

And thus united in the faith, sustained by hope and love. 

The Church on earth will represent the pattern from above. 


Then let us not the Spirit grieve—by which all saints are sealed 





In building up sectarian walls, e’en on the foreign field, 
But let us prove on every field that all in Christ are one 


So that the world will soon believe in God’ 


Eustis, Fla., Nov. 2. 


s beloved Son. 





Moore and a Friend, 


We a 


There are few of the older Disciples who 
have not known W. T. Moore through the 
years, if not personally, at least through 
the medium of the papers. His patriar- 
chal personality has given distinction to 
many a convention gathering. But Doc- 
tor Moore is known not only for his the- 
ology, philosophy and verse, but also 
for his hunting proclivities. He takes as 
mtich interest in a bag of game as in a 
theological dispute. Although Doctor 
Moore doés not put himself forth as a 
gteat poet, his verse is nevertheless inter- 
ésting. The accompanying lines on the 
subject of church division will be read 
with pleasure by many readers. Doctor 
Moore has written many books, among 
which is a ‘‘Comprehensive History of 
the Disciples.’’ 
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Dr. Montessori Teaches America 


Famous Italian Educator Tells Chicago How to Instruct Her Children. 


R. Maria Montessori has been visit- 
ing Chicago, telling teachers and 
parents how she has succeeded in 
teaching idiots to read and write, 

how she has taught the rudiments of ge- 
ometry and arithmetic to children searce- 
ly out of their swaddling clothes, and how 
by ‘‘studying children as a naturalist stud- 
ies bees’’ she has established a brand 
new system of child training under whieh 
a fondness for their 
their liking for 


ehildren develop 
studies not 
jams and lollypops. 

Dr. Montessori, who in addition to be- 
ing an Italian countess, possesses the dis- 
tinction of having been the first woman 
upon whom the University of Rome con- 


exceeded by 


ferred its M. D. degree. Although she 
speaks only in Italian, an expert inter- 
preter enabled Dr. Montessori’s novel 


ideas of how children may be best trained 

to seep down into the minds and hearts 

of her hearers. 
RENOUNCED SOCIETY LIFE. 


This Italian countess, who renounced 
society life to edueator, ex- 
plained how in her school in Rome ehil 
dren are taught to write before they ean 
the course pursued 
in the ordinary sehool. She gives pupils 
no instruction whatever for holding the 
pen or pencil, muscular control of the 
pen alone being Triangles, 
squares, geometrical wood, 
metal or eardboard are used in teaching 
children to write. They are required to 
trace the outlines of these and then fill 
in the outlines with colored pencils of 


become an 


read—a reversal of 


necessary. 
figures of 


large size. 
After’ a week’s work on these geometri- 
eal figures, seript letters of large size 


are cut from fine emery paper and 
pasted on cardboard. The child is given 
a letter, a vowel first, and told to toueh 
it. Then the phonetie sound of the let- 
ter is given. Then the consonants are 
associated with the vowel and in time 
words are given in the same way. The 
children are often blindfolded and by 
the sense of touch are able to tell the 
particular letters which they are given. 
In this way they come to see with the 
ends of their fingers as well as with their 
eyes and become familiar with the shape 
as well as the sound of letters. In learn- 
ing to write the child has taken one step 
in learning to read, as he has learned the 
alphabet both by touch and sight and 
sound. From words to phrases and sen- 
tences the children are led by ecards. 
HOW MONTESSORI TEACHES. 

The process of teaching the very young 
child numbers is very simple. He is told 
that there are two buttons lacking on 
his garment, that there are three stripes 
of different colors in the rug on which 
he is standing, and thus, by simple il- 
lustrations, he readily under- 
stand numbers and be able to count. The 
first practical lesson is received in count- 
ing money. 

The fundamental principles which dis- 
tinguish Dr. Montessori’s method from 
those usually employed are the complete 
liberty of the child in its natural activi- 
ties and the utilization of all its natural 
energy. The child must be hindered only 
from acts offensive and harmful to 
others. Reckless repression of spontan- 
eous acts is avoided as well as the im- 
position of work at the will of another. 
To interfere with the spontaneity is to 


comes to 


repress the very essential of life itself, 
according to Dr. Montessori. Her system 
constantly keeps in view the develop- 
ment of independence on the part of the 
child, that he may think and do for him- 
self and develop in the interest of him- 
self and others. No child is regarded 
by her as free so long as others do for 
him what he may do for himself. Hence 
the child must be taught to dress and un- 
dress and feed and care for himself at 
least from the time he is 3 years of age. 
THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE. 

She has kept in view as her funda- 
mental principle the necessity of giving 
the child the environment adapted to its 
individual normal growth. This system 
as applied in the education of defective 
children is now used by her in the edu- 
cation of normal ehildren as well and 
with splendid results. Children in her 
school from 4 to 5 years of age, read, 
write, and do number work with a facil- 
ity equal to that of children of the se- 
cond and third grades in the ordinary 
publie schools, and without overexertion 
or without being forced to their task. 
Dr. Montessori’s first rule in her school 
work is to give attention to the health of 
the child and its physical development. 
She demands that the children who at- 
tend her school shall be clean in person 
and in clothing and show respect for 
their superiors. Parents are expected to 
co-operate in the work of educating their 
children. The unwashed and slovenly, 
as well as those who are not amenable 
to the discipline of her school or whose 
parents are not in sympathy with the 
aims of the same, are not permitted to 
remain in the school. 


P. C. Macfarlane Speaks to Boys 


Férmer Brotherhood Secretary Addresses Banquet of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


ROM Secretary of an_ ineipient 
Brotherhood to chief adviser to 
the young men of America, is a 
far leap. But that is the feat 
that is reported to the eredit of Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, erstwhile Secretary 
of the men’s Brotherhood of the Disei- 
ples. Thus does the church lose another 
one of its men of talent to the service of 
the ‘‘mere world,’’ which it seems is still 
wiser in its day and generation than the 
children of light. Else, would Peter Clark 
Macfarlane not have been continued in 
his notable work for the Brotherhood? 
A week ago Mr. Macfarlane came to 
addressed the Association 
ot (‘Commerce at the Hotel La 
Salle. The oeeasion was the sixth an- 
nual dinner given for the future bank- 
ers, manufacturers, et al., of Chicago. 
They everything appreciative- 
ly—advice as well as dinner. There were 
boys in knickerbockers, who probably 
knew more of baseball than the laws of 
commerce; boys in their first long trous- 
ers and manufacturers of Chieago. 
really battling with the 
parentally chaperoned. 
One and all cheered Peter Clark Mae- 
farlane, special writer, when he closed 
his address with his improvised slogan 
for the youths in training for Chicago’s 
commercial army: 
‘*Ambition, will, brain, the ideal be- 
fore us. We are going to be fighters; 
the battle is set in order, the guns are 


Chieago and 


accepted 


world, even if 


shotted, the weapons are in our hands, 
and we have the courage to attack, and 
will succeed!’ 

Mr. Macfarlane was introduced as be- 
ing ‘‘more than any other man in Amer- 
ica the best fitted to tell the young men of 
this country of the opportunities that lie 
before them and the pitfalls that should 
be avoided if a life is to be well and use- 
fully spent.’’ 














Peter Clark Macfarlane. 


‘*Young men must take the lead in 
every great venture,’?’ Mr. Macfarlane 
said, ‘‘and the young men must solve 
the problems of Chicago for tomorrow; 
but there is a difference in young men. 
The man who will bear the city’s burdens 
must be a man who gets ready for them, 
who begins his training now. 

‘*T remember sitting at Seagirt a year 
and a half ago talking to the gentleman 
who is now president of the United 
States. I was trying to find out some- 
thing about his antecedents, running 
baek into the history of his thought, and 
he told me of the books he had written, 
and I went away and read the books and 
the speeches, and I came back and talked 
to him again, convinced that Woodrow 
Wilson—at least thirty years ago, and I 
don’t know how much further back— 
started out to be president of the United 
States; and it took enormous faith thir- 
ty years ago for a Democrat to start out 
to be president of the United States—al- 
most as much as it would take a Repub- 
lican now. 

‘*Without ambition Abraham Lincoln, 
at the very hour when he was signing the 
emancipation proclamation, might have 
been undistinguishable among the fif- 
ty-year-old grocery clerks of Illinois. 
Thomas A. Edison, to whom civilization 
owes so much that we never shall be able 
to build a monument high enough to indi- 
cate it, might still be lost among the tele- 
graph operators of this country.’’ 
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The New Ballot and Illinois Women 


An Address Delivered at the Recent Woman Suffrage 
Convention at Peoria, Ill. 


BY MRS. ELLA 8. STEWART. 


Y SUBJECT IS _limitless—the 
power coming to Illinois women 
through the suffrage conferred 
by the Legislature of 1913. No 
one today, however intelligent, however 
sensitive or prophetic, is able to grasp 
the ultimate significance of that grant of 
power—the effect upon the future of our 
state of these long pent up energies of 
women, now liberated for the public good. 
The masses of men have only faintly 
glimpsed the powers for civilization in- 
hering in the vote. Even the great apos- 
tles of democracy have perhaps only 
glimpsed it. That revelation will be a 
growing one. But at any rate, we have 
faith to believe that this toreh which has 
been thus lighted for the Illinois women 
will illumine the dark places in govern- 
ment—at times startling bats in grue- 
some political cellars, or revealing the 
poisonous damp in government cisterns. 
It will help cleanse and glorify municipal 
life, and be the light to guide Illinois 
children into safer paths. 
SOME DEVELOPMENTS EXPECTED. 


Now, as women proceed in the use of 
the vote which we have, there is nv 
doubt that some will soon find that there 
are some straws missing in this new 
broom. (If I may change my poetical 
figure of light to this more practical em- 
blem of feminity.) 

For instance, they will sometimes yearn 
for the power to vote for prosecuting 
attorneys, sheriffs, police magistrates and 
other officials of administration. But they 
will be able to accomplish untold good 
with such power as they have and will 
also be developing capacities for full 
suffrage. 

As to a few explicit powers: 

First: By their vote for presidential 
electors they will influence national prob- 
lems and international policies. From 
our distant periphery there will be a 
wire to the nation’s center, and Illinois 
women as well as men will be conscious 
that they have helped elect one who has 
the greatest influence in determining vast 
issues—war or peace, the development of 
agriculture, industry, commerce and the 
arts of civilization. 

I will pass over the consideration of 
the powers growing out of the vote for 
the members of the board of equalization 
and review, the clerk of the appellate 
court, the county surveyor (who appar- 
ently as an after thought among the 
officials cannot be complimented by the 
votes of women) and for the sanitary 
district trustees. But I want to speak 
of three other features of the law. 


TOWNSHIP SUFFRAGE IMPORTANT. 


Few of us realize the importance of 
the township suffrage provided by our 
law, the vote for supervisor, town clerk, 
assessor and the highway commissioner. 

Let us take the supervisor. If our 
bill had only mentioned that official it 
would have been worth fighting for. 
Eighty-five of our 102 counties are or- 
ganized on the township plan, and the 
supervisor is the most important town- 
ship official, and many of his duties lie 
along the trend of women’s traditional 
activities and interests. 





The supervisors are the county house- 
keepers. They have charge of county 
buildings and other county property, and 
must provide accommodations for courts 
and the county officers. If you had 
visited as many Illinois court houses as 
I have within the past year, you would 
find that the woman voter’s broom is 
much needed. 

These men levy county taxes within 
certain limits, manage a great deal of 
the county funds and county business, 
audit accounts, have much power over 
roads and bridges, ditches and drains, 
fill vacancies in county offices, appoint 
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election judges, provide ballot boxes for 
elections, prepare ballot lists, grant liquor 
licenses outside of incorporated municipal- 
ities and have many other interesting and 
important duties which I have not now 
the time to mention. 

But the fact which will interest women 
immediately is that these officials whom 
they may elect will act as boards of 
health and have charge of the charitable 
work of the county; they maintain and 
regulate the poor farms, jails and work 
houses, and are authorized to pay pen- 
sions to the blind, to poor parents of 
children, and to provide detention homes 
for children. 

REVELATIONS OF THE REPORTS. 

According to a report submitted to 
the legislature this year, a majority of 
the jails in Illinois are old and antiquated. 
Of the ninety-eight jails inspected, 
twenty-six were so dark that artificial 
lighting was necessary on the brightest 
days; twenty-one jails hadsolid stone 
walls, ventilated only through board doors. 
Only ten could be put in first class con- 
dition as to sanitation. Thirty were con- 
sidered second class; twenty-six as poor, 
while thirty-two were in such a condi- 
tion that they should be abandoned. 

In thirty-six counties there is no sepa- 
rate department for children. In eleven 
counties there is no provision for women 
in the county jails. Many counties com- 
ply with the letter of the law requiring 





separate cells for women, but fail to seg- 
regate these cells from those of the men. 

Only seventeen counties do not detain 
insane persons in the county jail. In 
fifty-seven counties insane persons are 
held in the main jail. Only twenty-six 
had special cells provided for insane per- 
sons. 

The majority of the county jails were 
unsanitary and uncleanly. Only in forty- 
three counties were separate towels furn- 
ished and clothes changed weekly. In 
twenty-six of the other counties one or 
the other of these aids to cleanliness were 
supplied, and in only thirty-one clean 
sheets and blankets provided weekly. 

Does not this suggest a program of 
study and action far Illinois women? 

Then as to the charity of the county. 
Surely no one is better able to under- 
stand this problem than women, who have 
taken care of the poor, the sick and un- 
fortunate from time immemorial. 

A DEPLORABLE CONDITION, 

While the last report of the State 
Charities Commission shows improvement, 
their latest report also reveals the sore 
spot and shows the county farm as + 
‘*political football, passed back and 
forth by partisans or parties and groups 
as a reward to satraps for services rend- 
ered.’’ ‘There is no general system of 
accounting. Many counties have no ree- 
ord of the produce of income from the 
county farms, of the total expenditures, 
or the net cost of the institution to the 
tax payers. Under the present system 
the epileptic, demented, aged, blind and 
crippled, young and old, are all thrown 
together. 

All this great field of social service 
is within the jurisdiction of the super- 
visors, who in the future will be elected 
by, and should be held responsible to, the 
votes of women. This should furnish in- 
centive to housekeepers and mothers to 
make these conditions reflect present 
thought as to sanitation, correction and 
humanity. 

I must speak of one other township 
official to be elected by the votes of wom- 
en—the highway commissioner. 

OTHER IMPORTANT POWERS. 


This is a most important power inas- 
much as the same legislature passed a 
good roads law, so that Illinois may now 
be able to grapple with one of her great- 
est problems—the problem of poor roads. 
One of the current magazines has recently 
analyzed the paralysis of life which has 
held certain mountain districts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee in medieval obscur- 
ity as the utter lack of transportation. 
There are no roads. 

Poor roads in Illinois explain largely 
the isolation of the splendid patriotic wo- 
men of the farms, who, up to the present 
time have been little represented in the 
great educational and progressive move- 
ments of Illinois women, and as a result 
of this vote for township officials [I 
prophesy that a new era for country 
women has opened in this state. I ex- 
pect to hear of hundreds of rural com 
munities where the men and women will 
now meet at their school houses or homes 
to discuss the opportunities growing out 
of the votes for women for these two 
groups of township officers, and I am 
quite as happy over this phase of our 
law as any other. 

I want also to speak of the vast possi- 
bilities growing out of the vote which 

(Coneluded on page 23.) 
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EDITORIAL 


MEn AND MILLIONS. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT in Jast week’s Christian Century 
of the propitious launching of a movement to secure one 
thousand additional men and women to work on the 

home and foreign mission fields, and to gather a fund of six 
million dollars above the regular missionary collections to be 
divided among the missionary and benevolent societies and 
the educational institutions of the Disciples of Christ, has 
thrilled our entire communion. 

Quite apart from the vast sum involved, the conception itself 
marks an epoch in the administration of the affairs not alone 
of a single religious group, but of the entire Christian world. 
This, we believe, is the first instance of a religious body merg- 
ing all its interests into one comprehensive organization, and 
asking its membership to give great sums to them all through 
a single treasury. Its implication as to the essential unity of 
the hitherto separated and often competitive tasks of the 
éhureh is its most impressive feature. Home missions, for- 
eign missions, the care of the needy, the education of youth 
and the preparation of an equipped ministry—these are not 
many and rival tasks but parts and aspects of the one com- 
mon task of building the Kingdom of God. 

In its genesis this idea seems to have been conceived in more 
than one great soul. Mr. Abram E. Cory, the leader and, 
on its human side, the life of the movement, modestly and, 
no doubt, truthfully, disclaims eredit for first conceiving the 
great plan. It grew, he says, from suggestions made by Mr. 
W. F. Holt, of California, the late Mrs. M. E. Harlan, of 
Indianapolis, and others, and finally took on the clear out- 
lines of possibility through the proposal of Mr. R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City, to give a million dollars toward its realization. 

Explaining his relation to the growth of the plan Mr 
Cory was heard in a private conversation to say, in language 
whose elegance under the circumstances we will defend 
against any prudish critic, that he had been ‘‘ booted along’’ 
from one plan to another through at least four stages of en- 
largement, 

Beginning with a one-million dollar goal he was compelled 
by forees outside himself to enlarge his ideas and make it 
two millions, then two and a half millions, and finally, by the 
inclusion of the colleges, six millions. No enterprise known to 
us bears upon it so unmistakably the marks of divine provi- 
dence. 

it is not a man’s movement. 

Singularly and indisputably it is of God. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


E BELIEVE that the Men and Millions Movement 
will go forward with no tumult of man’s devices, but 
in awe and humility and intense consecration. The 

Movemeat is pregnant with tremendous sacrifices that will 
soon come to birth. Men and women of wealth will be seareh- 
ing their hearts to apply Christ’s test to the use of their 

y. We do not believe Mr. Long’s generous gift will be 
the only million-dollar gift. Others are able to do as much. 
Many who give the minimum of $500 and many whose offer- 
ings are seattered all the way between that and Mr. Long’s 
will be making sacrifices of self-interest in the interest of 


money 


the Kingdom of God. 

The reflex influence of the suecessful completion of this 
Olympian enterprise upon the spiritual life of the Disciples 
It will almost give to our com- 

Far beyond our own border 
Other religious 


of Christ willbe tremendous. 
munion a new state of mind. 
will the inspiration of our example spread. 
bodies will see the advantage and the glory of such a practical 
unification of their Christian tasks also, and go and do likewise. 
And who-knows but that all the churches of Christ in 
America may, as a .result, some day see the advantage and 
glory of similarly merging all their tasks of missions and 
benevolence and Christian education into one united non- or 
un- or inter- or super- (take any prefix you please) -denom- 


inational organizatieii fer administering the King’s business 
on a seale worthy of thie King? 

Perhaps it is not well now to prophecy concerning indirect 
results. We stand at the beginning of our task. It is a very 
eonerete and practical task, close to the ground. With hearts 
burning with devotion let the work be done! 

One thousand trained workers and six million dollars! 
There are two present urgent duties before each loyal soul 
of us. One is to begin the searching of our own hearts as 
to our own part in the movement. The other is to add to the 
names of those who are dearest to us and whom we daily 
bear up to God in prayer, the names of Mr. Cory and his eo- 
workers, that they may have grace and strength and courage 
and unflagging faith to carry the mighty responsibilities that 
rest upon them. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE MOVEMENT. 


T LAST it begins to look as if Disciples of Christ intend 
to do justice to their educational institutions. Too long 
have the colleges waited. Evangelism and missions have 

received not too much but too exclusive an emphasis in our 
planning and giving. Nearly twenty institutions of culture, 
many of them naively wearing the appellation ‘‘University,’’ 
have been struggling for their life through many years. The 
Disciples have strangely lacked in educational conscience. 
But the inelusion of the colleges in the Men and Millions 
Movement, and as the largest factor in the Movement, means 
that the dawn has suddenly burst out of a long night. Three 
and a half millions of dollars for twenty-five institutions is a 
small sum, indeed, as college endowments go today. The 
larger amounts apportioned to the ten leading schools is, as 
the Business Men’s Commission says, only a beginning. It 


will give these colleges a chance to breathe and to hold up- 


their heads. 

But a ‘‘beginning’’ implies a farther and ampler support 
after the ‘‘beginning’’ has been made. So our colleges and 
our men and women of college ideals may thank God that 
these institutions of eulture are coming into their own. 

Of no less significance than the great sum of money to be 
raised for education is the standardization which is to be 
brought about within the next five years by the auspices of 
this fund. It is said that only one college in our group comes 
up to the requirements for Class A as defined by the Car- 
negie Foundation. A few of these schools are an academic 
seandal. The majority of them do good, earnest work, the 
best work possible in their poverty. But with the distribu- 
tion of the benefactions of the brotherhood will go the im- 
pressive suggestion that the colleges abandon the medical and 
musical college, the ‘‘preparatory department’’ and the flam- 
boyant title of ‘‘University,’’ and organize a curriculum thor- 
oughly collegiate in character, articulating with accredited 
high schools and attracting a homogeneous student body. 

The Commission of Business Men has thrown a flood of 
light into our educational situation by the adoption of the 
high standard set forth in last week’s Christian Century as 
the condition of a school’s participation in the fund about 
The intelligence, sanity, progressiveness and 
which it met this problem deserves 


to be raised. 
statesmanship' with 
unstinted praise. 

To those on the outside of its councils it seems unaccount- 
able that the Disciples Divinity House, in Chicago, the single 
institution among us standing for the higher education of the 
Christian ministry, whose students to the number of more thai 
three hundred oceupy leading pulpits and academic positions 
in our brotherhood, should have been omitted from the division 
of the prospective fund. No doubt the Commission had a rea- 
son for making this single exception. 

The Christian Century has been receiving many expressions 
of wonder at this omission, from former students of the Di- 
vinity House and from others who believe that the higher 
education of the ministry is the most important aspect of 
our educational problem as a people. To all inquiries our reply 
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has been that we believe the Cotiiiissiof# must have acted under 
a misapprehension, and that, without doubt, the Divinity 
House will yet be included. If it is not iticluded the Com- 
mission will no doubt make its reason public. 


POSTER PREACHING. 


HE Poster Advertising Association has undertaken a 
striking form of evangelism. On a date agreed upon, 
Dee. 19, the billboards of practically every city and town 
of importance in America were decorated with a large poster, 
nine feet high and twenty-one feet long, containing a picture 
of The Nativity. No advertising accompanies the picture, and 
it is posted in conspicuous centers. The purpose, as set forth 
in a letter to the clergy, is ‘‘to utilize the immense pictorial 
appeal of posters in a way which shall make men better by 
turning their minds to noble and inspiring thoughts.’’ <A 
personal letter to the editor from an officer of the Association 
says, ‘‘We want you to feel that we have no ulterior motive, 
but that we want to contribute our mite to the spiritual uplift 
of humanity.’’ 

We have reason to believe that- this is a perfectly true 
statement. We believe that the men who are responsible for 
this undertaking have done it solely for the good it will do. 
Heartily we thank them. 

If we are correctly informed, this is the first step in what 
may become an important movement. The billboards of the 
country are sometimes full of paid advertisements, but there 
are seasons when valuable spaces are not sold. The associa- 
tions that own or lease these boards are willing to utilize the 
vacant boards with messages that shall make men better. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE ON THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


ISHOP Lawrence, of the Massachusetts diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, in an address paid a trib- 
ute to a class which is by no means over praised—the 

wives of ministers. He said: ‘‘If there is a body superior in 


, 


tact. devotion and ability to the clergymen, it is their wives.’ 
The United Presbyterian writes that there is, unhappily, an 
oeeasional wife who spoils the work of her minister husband 
by her unseemly ways and talk, but agrees that the rule is 
that no small part of the pastor’s efficiency is due to the part 
which the prudent and wise wife has in the chureh work. 


CONTINENT-WIDE ‘‘GO-TO-CHURCH SUNDAY.” 
CONTINENT-WIDE observance of ‘‘Go to Church Sun- 
A day,’’ Feb. 1, beeame a possibility when the suggestion 
for its celebration in the United States and Canada was 
incorporated in a telegram sent by A. G. Fegert, chairman of 
the general ‘‘Go to Chureh Sunday’’ campaign committee to 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder and president of the Christian 
Endeavor movement. 
The text of the telegram follows: 
‘‘Go to chureh Sunday, proposed by Chieago Christian En- 
deavor Union to be observed Feb. 1, has been indorsed in Chi- 
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‘eago by Catholies, Jews and every denomination of Protes- 


tants. Commercial interests and publie service corporations 
will co-operate so that every man, woman and child will have 
a chance to go to church that Sunday. Newspaper advertis- 
ing, house-to-house visitation, electric signs, streamers on au- 
tomobiles and wagons, stickers on envelopes, salutation of ‘Go 
to Church Sunday,’ telephone ealls, letters, torehlight pa- 
rades and every other means of advertising will be employed 
to promote churehgoing. 
<¢Enthusiasm for the plan is running high. Looks like ‘Go to 
Church Sunday’ will become as popular as Christmas. Sug- 
gest you issue a call through the 80,000 Christian Endeavor 
Societies of North America with their membership of 4,000,000 
of every denomination that they arrange to have every town 
and city in the United States join Chicago in the observance 
of Feb. 1 as ‘Go to Church Sunday.’ Ask them all to pray 
at noon each day and work hard day and night for success of 


plan. Field Seeretary Gates is mailing you all details of 


plan. 


‘‘Chieago Christian Endeavor Union wishes you a happy 
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New Year and a safe and successful tour of Europe, Asia, 
Africa atid Australia, on behalf of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor conveitition to be held in Chicago in July, 1915.’’ 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
AN INTERPRETATION. 

ISCIPLES of Christ have always insisted that the 
church of Christ in each local community is independ- 
ent, sovereign and free. This position stands well the 

test of Seripture and practice. It keeps chureh life near to 
real human life by keeping the church more conscious of its 
immediate community than of a remote authority unrelated 
to its immediate community. 

But this free congregation of believers is a member of a 
larger entity, the Body of Christ, of which also all other cou- 
gregations of believers are members. There is much inspira- 
tion in this ideal of a ‘‘holy Catholie Chureh,’’ of which all 
our sovereign local churches are members and organs. But it 
is more than a mere intangible ideal. The Body of Christ is, or 
should be, a visible, social reality. The ideal must be em- 
bodied in an organization, if the great tasks of missions and 
benevolence and education and the whole round of problems 
involved in social reconstruction are to be wrought out. 

There are three ways by which sovereign local churches may 
work at these tasks. 

First, there is the non-co-operative way. The churches may 
work in isolation, each one doing that which seemeth right im 
its own eyes. This plan needs no diseussion. It has been 
demonstrated by experience to be ineffective and wasteful, 
lacking also the dynamic and inspiration that comes from fel- 
lowship in a common task. 

Secondly, individual Christians may organize co-operative 
societies and appeal to the churehes to make their gifts to 
the societies and allow the societies to administer the funds 
thus gathered. This is practically the method followed by 
the Disciples for more than.a half a century. The societies 
were originally constituted of individuals who supported it 
with gifts of money—a certain signed gift constituting one 
an annual member and a !arger gift making one a life mem- 
ber. The Home Society and the Foreign Society each pro- 
vides in its constitution for an additional class of members 
to be appointed by the churches as churches, but in neither 
society has this representative membership ever been actually 
called into existence. The policy of administering these muis- 
sionary enterprises is determined, practically, by the executive 
boards, and a report is submitted to an annual mass meeting. 
This mass meeting takes hardly more than a receptive inter- 
est in the proceedings, probably because it is not a responsi- 
ble body, and because the year’s work is usually well done, 
the funds well administered and the time set apart for deliber- 
ation and discussion very short. 

The third method is for the churches themselves to consider 
that they in their united capacity as the Body of Christ, 
are the divinely ordained missionary society and benevolent 
society and education society and social reconstructive society, 
and to lay intelligently to heart their responsibility not only to 
give money to these great tasks but to assume responsibility 
for them and to perform whatever functions are requisite 
to their most effective administration. 

Without suggesting the faintest criticism of our great mis- 
sionary societies, which sprang into existence at a time when 
the churehes had no missionary vision and could not be in- 
duced to undertake such a task, and which have wrought a 
work that is marvelous in our eyes, The Christian Century 
interprets the action of the Louisville and Toronto conven- 
tion in organizing a ‘‘General Convention of Churches of 
Christ’’ as a step toward the assumption by the churches them- 
selves of this their essential responsibility. It was a step 
toward the merging into a unified, orderly, democratic body, 
responsible to the churches directly, the several functions now 
performed by several unrelated societies. 

If we misinterpret the purpose for which the ‘‘General Con- 
vention’’ was organized we will be grateful if some one who 
knows will tell our readers hat its purpose is. 
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ON CHURCH-BUILDING AND SOUL-BUILDING. 
Epiror Tue Curistian Cenvury: 

IKE MANY of your readers, I have long been observing 
with actual depression of spirit the fact that so many 
of our ministers resign their pulpits shortly after build- 
ing a new ehureh edifice. There must be something 

symptomatic in this almost universal custom. I have been 
refleeting on it until I huve‘coiie fo some pretty serious con- 
ciusions, 

[ suppose there are many explanations. The pastor prob- 
ably alienated some*members of the church in his aggressive 
handling of the building problem. There are always those in 
every congregation who act as a drag upon any movement 
that involves money. They have no faith, no vision of the 
urgent opportunity before the church, and besides they do 
not intend to bear their rightful share of the burden. Be- 
tween such persons and the pastor there could easily enough 
develop a more or less strained relationship which would 
make his continuance in the pastorate after the new house was 
built appreciably less comfortable. 

Again, I imagine many of these pastoral relations are 
severed through disappointment at the results following the 
completion of the new building. People’s hopes were stimu- 
lated to expect enormous increases in their congregations 
and it was expeeted that many would be added to the number 
of the saved through the attraction of the beautiful edifice. 
But within a few weeks after dedication day the novelty and 
glamour were worn off and both congregation and minister 
found themselves face “to: face with the same problem with 
which they had been struggling in their more modest home 
for many years. There was no magic in the new chureh 
house. One result of such a disillusionment could easily enough 
be the resignation of the pastor. 


ASSING by these and many similar explanations, I am 
convineed that there are many pastors among us who re- 
gard it as the highest goal of their ministry to build a house 
of worship. Their preaching and organizing for several years 
will take that direction, and when that goal is attained they 
are at a loss for some substantial task to which to set their 
hand. Not finding it, they leave and go to another field— 
perhaps to build another chureh edifice. 

I have today had the experience of worshiping with a con- 
gregation whose minister is obviously steering his work in 
the direction of a new building and subordinating everything 
to that purpose. I cannot tell your readers, Mr. Editor, how 
unsatisfying the church service was. The morning was beau- 
tiful with sunshine. A snow had fallen during the night and 
Nature was overspread with charm. I walked to chureh with 
praise in my heart and a hunger for a fresh and illuminating 
interpretation of God’s life and His grace. 

I arrived five minutes before the service began. The 
little sanctuary was in a hubbub. The noise was hardly 
quelled by the entrance of the pastor. He was a clean-cut, 
well-appearing young man. » But he brought no message to my 
soul. He used twenty minutes or more in making announce- 
ments about committees and contests and finances and socials, 
and the ‘‘sermon’’ had not an ounce of food in it. 

When I talked with him afterward he told me that he was 
determined to have a new church building under way inside 
of two years and he was bending all his efforts to that end. He 
was keeping things humming, he said, and quietly starting some 
pledges on the side. 

This congregation needed a new chureh building, there was 
no doubt about that, but they needed some building too, and 
the very lovable and good-intentioned young shepherd of 
their souls was purchasing the church building at the expense 
of the soul-building. With his mind full of his material am- 
bition, and cluttered up with committees and finances, how 
could he divide the word of God to his people? 


AM forced to the serious conclusion that the supreme need 
of the ministry today is the recovery of its spiritual char- 
acter. There is a note which has been sounded by some very 
eminent chureh leaders recently to the effect that the minister 
of today must be an all-around business man, a manager, 4 


social organizer, a comptroller of finances. 





That kind of talk would make me indignant if it did not 
make me so sad to think that such sentiments could find 
acceptable hearing. In my judgment and experience it seems 
clear as the day that the one great need of the chureh is for 
prophets, for men who ean tell us of God, who can open our 
souls toward the Father, who ean interpret to us our place in 
this invisible spiritual universe, who ean teach us how to 
worship and lead us like true priests of God to the altar of 
intereession. 

The great danger in our church life today is materialism, 
externalism, institutionalism. If our ministers fall into the 
error of measuring their success by material standards—money 
raised, houses builded or what not—the tenure of their pas- 
torates will be short and the spiritual results meagre. Our 
modern Christianity, taking its cue from the age, is emphasizing 
the active, pragmatic, institutional side of church life. We 
are asked by our leaders to do many things. 

Our churches are the scene of much bustle and noise. The 
‘*bee-hive’’ ideal possesses us. We are exhorted to get up 
‘*hoosters’ clubs. The committee on securing a new pastor 
says he must be a ‘‘hustler’’ and a ‘‘live wire.’’ A passion 
for numbers possesses us. ‘‘Personal work’’ is organized 
on mechanical lines. ‘*‘Churech work’’ does not connote to 
the average mind a very high and attractive kind of labor. It 
consists mainly in cooking, sewing and_ soliciting. The 
restaurant side of our chureh life is conspicuous. Our ladies 
have a great reputation for their dinners. We were never so 


‘s 


busy. 


HERE never was so much bustle and motion and organiza- 
tion as today. Our ministers have given up trying to 
teach us anything and have taken to exhorting us. A well- 
known pastor, the leader in a perfectly marvelous Sunday- 
school enterprise, a masterly organizer, and a man whom I 
personally greatly admire and love, has a lecture to churei 
workers entitled, ‘‘Making the Wheels Go Round.’’ In this 
title is unconsciously betrayed the fallacious ideal of much mod- 
ern chureh work. It does not follow that because the wheels 
go round the grist is ground. Nor does it follow from the 
fact that many, many hands are busy attending the machinery 
and making the wheels go round that therefore the grist is 
ground. 

No material or organizational suecess ean be a substitute 
for intelligent reverence and worship inspired and interpreted 
by a teacher whose lips have been touched with a coal from 
God’s altar. Our pastors eannot afford to become business 
men. The reason business men need pastors is because their 
own minds are so full of business that they have too little 
time to discover the deeper meanings of life. But if the minis- 
ter turns business man and house builder, then it will be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 

And if the minister turns housebuilder he will find his 
people asking in wonderment, after the house is built, ‘‘ what 
is there now for us to do?’’ He will have to invent something 
for them to do. And when a church gets to the pitiable neces- 
sity of inventing something to do to justify its existence it 
ceases to be a church of Christ. 

So I say that the frequent removals of our pastors after the 
building is completed is a symptom of an inferior and fal- 
lacious conception of the ministry and of the church, on the 
part of both the minister himself and his people. It is not 
my purpose to map out in detail the higher ideal of the min- 
istry, but I think what I have said may at least point my read- 
ers in the direction that their ideal is to be found. 

HvucH MAcponaLp. 





LOVE’S LEADING. 
By Henry VAN Dyke. 


I only know that every day brings good above 
My poor deserving; 

I only feel that on the road of life true Love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 


Whatever turn the path may take to left or right, 
I think it follows 

The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark and light, 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 
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1913 Shows Progress in Religion 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS’ RESUME OF YEAR’S WORK. 


Upward of 40,000,000 Americans, native and foreign born, 
have allied themselves with some religious body and to sup 
port their religions they give more than $400,000,000 a year, 
or an average of nearly $10 each. To be more exact, the num- 
ber of people enrolled as members of some religious body 
Christian or Jewish, is about 38,200,000. This is consider- 
ably above one in three of the population. 

The amount of money they give altogether is not taken by 
census enumerators. These gifts have been carefully esti- 
mated at $360,000,000 to $375,000,000a year. They are, 
however, increasing steadily. Last year large sums were put 
into new buildings, so the total will press the $400,000,000 
mark within a year or two if it does not do so now. 

Those who know say the most striking feature of the year 
among both Protestants and Catholies was the advance in 
methods of work. As in the industrial world, churehes are re- 
vamping their ways of doing things. The Christian associa- 
tions are leading in these new ventures. Churches are quick, 
however, to pattern after the associations. 


Increase in the Membership. 

Christian bodies in America, except a few of the small ones. 
inerease their membership about 2 per cent a year. Catholics, 
Disciples of Christ, Lutherans and sometimes Episcopalians 
do somewhat better. 

In Sunday-schools there is the same steady increase in num- 
bers of children enrolled. Catholics are multiplying their 
schools and adopting pedagogical methods. They also are in- 
troducing the system of classes and teachers. Organized Sun- 
day-school work of the world, having its strongest centers in 
America, held a world convention during the year and made 
plans for growth. Educational methods are put on better lines. 
America is earrying the Sunday-school system into the very 
corners of the earth. 


Gifts for Mission Work. 


Mission contributions, all Protestant societies, reached $63,- 
000,000. No other country compares with America. England 
is second, but a large part of England’s gifts are for relief, 
so vast are demands of the suffering poor. Americans’ gifts 
go almost wholly to religious causes. The sum named should 
be inereased by $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 if Catholic missions 
are ineluded. This sum is exclusive of gifts to Catholic ord- 
ers. 

Protestant foreign mission gifts for the first time passed 
the $18,000,000 mark, the largest from any country. Protes- 
tant home missions are $45,000,000, with a steady gain in 
amount and a better system for its distribution in large cities 
and in towns of the far west. 

Eugenics in the Church. 

Eugenies came to the fore in Christian affairs during the 
year as never before. It started in Chicago and was taken up 
throughout the country. With it eame a new interest in all 
social questions. The Federal Council of Churches made plans 
to prevent commercialized vice in San Francisco as much as 
possible during the Panama Exposition. Pulpits everywhere 
inveighed against evil in the home, on the stage, in polities 
and business. ; 

There came in cities, especially in the east, a great increase 
in the number of noonday lunch elubs conducted by ehureh 
organizations. These are chiefly for women. These clubs have 
in them a protest against poor luncheons provided by the 
trade as cost of living has advanced. They have a social and 
a religious side. They are centers for picking up new work- 
ers in churches and they make profits. With the clubs also 
have come new centers for the chureh to reach working men, 
to secure employment for men and women. 


Jews Have Been Active. 


Orthodox and reform Jews have been active. The former 
perfected an agency for keeping congregations closer to- 


gether, and for the first time in the history of Judaism in 
America salaried secretaries were sent out on national work. 
The latter made national a Young Men’s Hebrew association 
on the same lines as the Christian associations and guaran- 
teed an annual expense fund for five years. 

Catholics lost by death a number of cardinals who were 
of first rank in the conduct of world work, but beyond that the 
Vatican had a quiet year. French Catholies went forward as 
never before, being released from obligation to the state. Here 
missionary leaders held in Boston the greatest gathering of 
Catholic prelates and laymen America has seen. 

Plan for Church Unity. 

Church unity ceased to have the Episcopal Church as one 
leader, other bodies naming commissions that are equally 
prominent in forward plans. Almost all bodies were in the 
unity plans by the end of the year, except the Roman and 
eastern communions. Tremendous progress has been made 
toward the world conference to consider the matter. Com- 
mittees are at work Jevising conerete questions to come be- 
fore the proposed conference. 

The American Bible Society readjusted its work in Pan- 
ama and the near east, dividing it up to some extent with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society of London to make, if pos- 
sible, at Panama a great Bible distributing point comparable 
to that at the terminus of the Suez eanal. It reported less 
disturbance of work in Mexico than might be expected and 
great opportunities in China. In Burma Baptists celebrated 
the centenary of their missions. 

Congregationalists made all benevolent societies semiof- 
ficial, linking them with their national council and creating a 
national secretaryship. This secretary gives this body for the 
first time a national official head. It is a significant change 
from independence toward centralization. Still the independ- 
ence of the single congregation being assured, the plan was 
adopted unanimously. It is on the line of events transpiring 
in other bodies, and is held to mean a new congregationalism. 


Adopt Policy for Methodists. 

Methodists held a national mass meeting and adopted a pol- 
icy for Methodism, or for that part of it that is in the north. 
This policy affects missions, education, extension and every 
phase of Methodist effort. Government by mass meeting is 
new, but this experiment worked. United Brethren so ad- 
mire the plan that they are to try it next spring. For the 
larger: body it is held that it means a new Methodism. 

An Episcopal general convention adopted the province plan. 
It divided the country into eight districts and set up for the 
first time conventions between those of dioceses and the gen- 
eral one. To these provincial conventions were committed 
many duties, aiming to obtain greater freedom of action at 
less cost. 

Disciples of Christ met in national convention for the first 
time as a delegate body. Heretofore, this large communion 
has been governed in its benevolence and other common work 
by mass meetings. 


DR. GLADDEN RESIGNS. 

News of the resignation of Dr. Washington Gladden 
from the pastorate of the First Congregational Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is a reminder that for many years he has been 
regarded as one of the world’s greatest advocates of social 
righteousness. He is to be sueceeded by Dr. Carl 8S. Pat- 
ton, but will remain as pastor emeritus in the chureh where 
he has been pastor for thirty-one years. 

In his active efforts for the advancement of humanity Dr. 
Gladden has not only labored as a modern crusader in the 
church, but as editor, lecturer and author, and within the bet- 
ter meaning of the term has gone into polities. To show his 
sineerity as a citizen and regard for citizenship he served as 
a member of the city council of Columbus, 1900-1902. 
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Of Human Interest 











Marion Harland’s Glimpse of Poe. 

Marion Harland tells, for a recent is- 
sue of the Continent of the one glimpse 
she enjoyed of Edgar Allan Poe, now re- 
varded as America’s greatest lyrie poet. 
She thus deseribes her impressions 0! 
him on that ‘perfect day,’’ as he stood 
for a moment on a sidewalk of Rien- 
mond, Va.: 

‘‘No photograph that I have ever seen 
conveys a just idea of the pure, indefina- 
ble refinement and clarity of feature and 
expression. He was evidently in a se- 
rene mood. The perfect day; the reaches 
of green shade under the vista of fine 
trees; the perfumed air and the river 
song may have had a message for him 
that no other could interpret. 

‘‘In that one instant I inventoried ev- 
ery particular of face and form. He 
wore a summer suit of light, black cloth 
and his hat was a black leghorn. 1 re- 
called at once that his wife had not 
been dead very long and decided that he 
still wore mourning for her. He carried 
a lithe figure with military erectness; I 
remarked especially that his ungloved 
hands were slender and shapely. ‘Pa- 
trician!’ I said then, and ‘Just what a 
poet’s should be!’ The thought ran 
through me like some subtle electric fluid 
that the hand holding the hat had writ- 
ten ‘The Raven’ and ‘The Bells’! His 
mouth was shadowed by a slight dark 
mustache; his hair was black and curled 
lightly. 

‘Tt was all over in less time than it 
takes me to write the last sentence. With 
one last look at the rose thickets he put 
his hat upon his head and moved slowly 
down the street, not glancing back as 
I arose and strained my eyes for a last 
glimpse of him until he was lost in the 
distance. 

‘‘He bore no resemblance to one who 
had written of himself as the doomed 
wretch whom 
“‘Disaster followed fast, and followed faster 
Till the dirges of his hopes that melancholy 

burden bore 


Of Never~—nevermore.’ ” 
Secretary McAdoo Entertains ‘‘Julia.’’ 
Very early one morning, two hours 


hefore the Secretary of the Treasury was 
at his desk, there was a caller at the 
Treasury Department, who said she had 
come all the way from Georgia to see 
Mr. MeAdoo and bring him something. 
She was a colored woman, dressed in her 
best, and if some one had told her that 
it was all but impossible for anyone in 
all the world to speak to the Secretary 
of the Treasury when he was in his of- 
fice it would have made no difference to 
Julia. The Chieago Record-Herald tells 
the story: 

‘*T’se come to see Mr. MeAdoo,’’ she 
said to the private secretary, seating her- 
self comfortably in the outer office, ‘‘an’ 
I'll jes’ wait!”’ 

She waited two hours, and more. 

‘*But she says she knows you'll see 
her,’’ the private secretary explained 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘‘and 
she insists she has brought you some- 
thing from Georgia.’’ 

Something from Georgia was the one 
thing that appealed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury irresistibly, and he pushed 
aside his papers, took off the tortoise- 
shell spectacles, which he wears only at 
his desk, and looked up. 

**Ah’m Julia!’’ his ealler said, by way 


of introduction, and with a bow so low 
it tipped her hat over her big black 
eyes. 

‘‘Ah’m Julia? 
Massa Will?’’ 

‘Why, hel-lo, Julia!’’ The Seeretary 
of the Treasury laughed with the delight 
of a boy. Here was no suppliant for 
office, no claimant of patronage. « His 
ealler was the daughter of his old black 
nurse, Adeline Brown, and the sister of 
Henry, who used to play with him, and 
whom Adeline always whipped unmerci- 
fully upon the slightest provocation of 
any real or imaginary disrespect to her 
‘white chile.’ 

Julia dipped into the eapacious but 
perfectly safe pocket of her petticoat 
and produced a small parcel. 

‘we *  * an’ I’se done brought yo’ 
all something,’’ she said. 

It was an old photograph of the mother 
and father of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, carefully cherished for fifty years 
by Adeline Brown, Julia’s mother, who 
had been his nurse. The little diseolor- 
ations of time were appéaring on the 
background of the pieture, but Mrs. Me- 
Adoo was still resplendent in the black 
silk standing out over her hoopskirt. and 
Judge McAdoo was dignified in light, 
baggy trousers, long coat and stock. 
Senator Lodge’s Latest Story. 

Senator Lodge said of a 
whose lobbying had failed: 

‘He tried to accept defeat with ur- 
banitv. but consciously he showed his 


Don’t yo’ all know me, 


lobbyist 


January 8, 1914 


ehagrin. Poor chap, he resembled Mrs. 
Smythe. 

‘*Mrs. Smythe ealled on a friend, ex- 
pecting to be asked to stay for luncheon. 
But the friend didn’t ask her, and so 
Mrs. Smythe, secretly much disap- 
pointed and put out, rose to go. 

‘*She didn’t intend in the least to 
show her regret, but involuntarily, as 
she put out her hand she said: 

‘**Well, good-bye, dear Mrs. Luneh- 


eon.’ ”’ 
Noted Scientist on Recognition of Genius. 


The late Alfred Russell Wallace, the 
eo-diseoverer with Darwin of evolution, 


had a hard row to hoe at first,’’ said a 
Baltimore physiologist. 
‘*Poor Doctor Wallace had, in facet, 


such a very hard row to hoe that he 
couldn’t afford to marry till he was six- 
ty-three, when to balance matters he 
wedded a young girl of eighteen, by 
whom he had a son and a daughter. 

‘*T ecommiserated in London last sum- 
mer with Doctor Wallace. 

**<*Tt was too bad,’ I said. ‘A man 
of genius like you cramped with pover- 
ty till past middle life! It was too bad.’ 

‘* My friend,’ Doctor Wallace replied, 
‘always you will find the fire of genius 
takes a long, long time to make the pot 
boil.’ ’’ 


IT’S A SHAME, TOO! 


France has her lily; 
England has her rose, 
And everybody knows 
Where the shamrock grows. 
Seotland has her thistle 
That grows on every hill. 
But the Yankee’s favorite emblem 
Is the one dollar bill. 
—Dr. Sunshine Willits. 


The World Is Growing Better 


Millionaires Fight Loan Sharks. 


To obliterate the loan shark and enable 
American wage-earners to borrow money 
easily, cheaply and under self-respecting 
conditions is the underlying purpose of 
a great banking enterprise shortly to be 
launched under the auspices of Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago. 

Mr. Rosenwald, who is about to leave 
Europe for Egypt, prior to returning to 
Chieago at the end of March, has given 
a detailed account of the scheme, whieh 
in many respects is unique in the history 
of American philanthropy. The inspira- 
tion for the idea comes from one of Mr. 
Rosenwald’s eminent European co-relig- 
ionists, Signor Jussot, Italian minister of 
finance, who is the founder of a system of 
banks in Italy which lend sums as low as 
$10 to workingmen, small tradesmen, farm- 
ers and others who enjoy no credit at 
the banks. 

The plans for the establishment of Mr. 
Rosenwald’s first bank, which is intended 
to be only the forerunner of a_ great 
ehain of similar institutions throughout 
the United States, are at the point of 
completion. The bank will be opened in 
Chieago with a capital of several hundred 
thousand dollars. The aggregate capital 
when all the other banks which are pro- 
jected are ready for business, will ap- 
proximate $5,000,000. 

Mr. Rosenwald does not authorize the 
statement, but it is understood that An- 
drew Carnegie and Vincent Astor are 
prominently associated with him in the 
enterprise. 

Hotel For ‘‘Down and Outs’’ Opened. 

The Rufus F. Dawes Hotel, built at 
8 South Peoria street, Chicago, by 
Charles G. Dawes as a memorial to his 


son, who was drowned in Lake Geneva, 
Sept. 5, 1912, was thrown open to the 
city’s homeless men last week. Within a 
few hours after the banker had opened 
the doors of the institution he endowed, 
the dormitories were filled. Fully 200 
men had been standing in line awaiting 
the opening at 6 o’clock. Three hundred 
men may be cared for at one time. ‘‘Gee, 
dis is fine,’’ was the word of commen- 
dation that came to the bank president 
from his first guest, ‘‘Bill’’ MeCarthy, 
who passed over his nickel for bed and 
bath. Mr. Dawes was assisted in the 
first night reception by his wife and 
daughter Caroline, his brother, Rufus © 
and Henry M. Dawes, and the architect, 
Arthur G. Brown. They spent an hour 
before the huge fire-place talking with 
the unfortunates. 


Chicago Has ‘‘Sane’’ New Year. 

Victory for the ‘‘sane New Year’s eve’’ 
was proclaimed last week by the men who 
have sought to establish it. They de- 
clared that Chieago had seen its last 
New Year’s eve carousal. ‘‘Died of 
natural causes?’ is the verdict of the 
‘*sane’’ advocates upon the orgy. They 
give Chief Gleason and the police credit 
for having helped to bring about the 
sane coservance of the coming of a new 
year, but declare the police were aided by 
conditions for which that department 
was not responsible. Arthur Burrage 
Farwell, president of the Chicago Law 
and Order League, was one of those to 
proclaim the death of the orgy of New 
Year’s eve. He declared that ‘‘the annu- 
al debauch’’ had died a natural death 
and commended Chief Gleason for hav- 
ing helped bring the disgraceful custom 
to a close. 
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BY ARTHUR GORDON. 


Tue Mostem Curist. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer.. Mohammedanism is the one 
religion of any world significance that 
has risen since the advent of Christian- 
ity. All the rest of the great faiths are 
older than our own. It is therefore of 
interest to note the attitude of Islam 
toward the Founder of the Christian 
institution. Mohammed was not unaz- 
quainted with the story of Jesus. He 
obtained fragments of it from scattered 
groups of Jews and Christians, not al- 
ways the best of their kind. As a re- 
sult the Koran, the sacred book of Is- 
lam, contains several references to him, 
and the later literature of the Moslem 
communities has many more. With a 
wise anticipation of absorbing the rest 
of the world in the embrace of Islam, the 
Saints and Prophets of Judaism and 
Christianity were taken over into the 
Mohammedan scheme, just as Rome was 
accustomed to ‘‘invite’’ the gods of 
conquered nations to a place in the im- 
perial Pantheon. Therefore, as might be 
expected, Jesus is accorded a place of 
honor in such a list as that in Sarah 6, 
which refers to ‘‘Isaac, Jacob, David, 
Solomon, Job, Joseph, Moses, Aaron, 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, Elias, Ishmael, 
Elisha, Jonah, Lot,’’ as the notable 
prophets of the past, who are all super- 
ceded by Mohammed, the Prophet of 
Islam. Doctor Zwemer, who has lived 
for many years in Arabia, and is now in 
Cairo, has collected the references to 
Jesus in the Koran and such commenta- 
tors and preservers of tradition as Eth— 
Thalabi and his companions. The allu- 
sions are for the most part reverent and 
appreciative. They emphasize always the 
human life of Jesus, his prophethood and 
mission to the Jews. But they deny in 
the strongest manner his divine sonship. 
This is not surprising when one remembers 
the stern and uncompromising monothe- 
ism of Mohammed’s teaching, and its pro- 
test against the trinitarian doctrine of 
Christianity, which was often crudely 
presented in a form to resemble trithe- 
ism. To the followers of the prophet 
nothing could be more blasphemous than 
to affirm that God had a son, for such a 
statement was sure to be interpreted in 
the most indelicate and offensive terms. 
The Arabie literature contains many leg- 
endary stories regarding Jesus, His 
teaching and especially His miracles. 
Such acts of wonder are freely attributed 
to Him, as to Mohammed and all the 
prophets. The most remarkable feature 
of this reflection of the life of our Lord 
in the writings of Islam is the appropri- 
ation of many of His most instinctive ut- 
terances, and their assignment to the 
prophet, by the commentators. This 
goes even to the length of attributing 
to Mohammed the Lord’s prayer. 

It is not to be presumed that any or all 
of these references to Jesus would aceord 
Him that unique supremacy which Chris- 
tianity has evermore claimed for Him. 
He is still and always one of the prepar- 
atory prophets, and not even the chief 
of these. Therefore the missionaries 
waver between an attitude of grateful 
appreciation of all that Islam affirms re- 
garding Jesus, as the best of approaches 
to the preaching of the Gospel, and a sen- 
timent of fierce and intolerant hostility, 
hbeeause they find that this very rever- 
enee for Jesus is an obstacle to his com- 


plete aeceptance. Doctor Zwemer himself 
displays this wavering tendency. At 
times he appears to rejoice in the broad 
foundations Islam has laid for a fuller 
faith in God through Jesus. At other 
moments he seems to think it a misfor- 
tune that the Koran makes any reference 
to Jesus; and to believe that the crude 
state of idolatry and fetishism in which 
Mohammed found the Arab tribes would 
afford a better ground of hope for their 
conversion than their fanatical devotion 
to the Prophet. But such a view is at 
variance with all the facts of religious 
progress. Mohammedanism is sure to 
prove a half-way house to Christianity. 
It is a great thing to have brought a 
people like the Arabs and their Moham- 
medan brethren throughout the world, to 
a monotheism so firm and abiding as 
theirs, and a reverence for such a leader 
as they believe Mohammed to have been, 
however, mistaken their picture of him. 
Constant and kindly insistence, not on 
the doctrines of Christianity as Doctor 
Zwemer insists, but on the person of 
Christ, will bring the result of a radical 
assignment of the prophet and_ the 
world’s Savior to their rightful relations, 
and the exchange of an ethnie faith for 
the religion of the spirit. (American 
Tract Society, $1.00 net.). 


IMMIGRANT Forces. By William P. 
Shriver. ‘‘Factors in the New Democ- 
racy,’’ is the subtitle of this volume, 
which is published by the American 
Christian Missionary Society of Cincin- 
nati, under the general auspices of the 
Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. It is one of 
the best volumes put out in that series. 
We recently noticed in this supplement 
Mr. Haskins’ excellent book, ‘‘The Im- 
migrant.’’ But this is a work superior 
to that in many regards. It has the hu- 
man touch of reality and concern. It 
gives not only the facts and statistics but 
their interpretation. It follows the 
streams of immigration to their sources 
in Europe and Asia, and pours searching 
and welcome light on the conditions, 
physical, social and religious, in such 
home-lands as Hungary, Bohemia, Croa- 
tia, Roumania, Italy, Russia, and _ the 
like. Most of all, the element of relig- 
ious solicitude beats through like a 
pulse. The author knows that while eco- 
nomic, educational and_ social factors 
are to be regarded with interest and given 
some emphasis, it is religion that de- 
termines in no small degree the present 
and the future. For this reason the 
thapters on ‘‘Religious Backgrounds’’ 
and ‘‘The Task of the Chureh’’ are of 
particular value. Appendices cite the 
literature and elassify the statisties. 
(American Christian Missionary Society, 
$1.00.) 


THe Boy Scouts or THE DISMAL 
Swamp. By Walter P. Eaton. A little 
group of boys up in the Berkshire Hills 
conceive the idea of a trip to the great 
Dismal Swamp in Virginia. Their Scout- 
master reads to them Mrs. Hemens’ 
poem (wrongly eredited by the author 
to Tom Moore) about the demented 
lover who followed his dead sweet- 
heart to the Swamp, and _ the boys 
wanted to go. Their trip down the 
coast, their camp life in the swamp 





region, their experiences getting lost, hunt- 
ing, studying forestry, learning the 
laws of good scout life, are just the 
sort to absorb boys in the pages of the 
book. It is a companion story to Mr. 
Eaton’s ‘‘Boy Seouts of Berkshire.’’ (W. 
A. Wilde Co. $1.00 net.) 


Tue Pires or Crovis. By Grace Dutlie 
Boylan. Partly historical, partly ro- 
mantic and partly fairy. The story of a 
wild, shy boy, who learned to play the 
woodland pipes with such skill that all 
creatures came at his call. He saved 
the land of Swabia in the twelfth cen- 
tury by ealling the horses of an invading 
host to follow him. Then he saved the 
little princess who had wandered into 
the forest and at last won her hand in 
the tournament. A pleasing book for 
children of ten and above. (Bently, 
Brown & Co. $1.00 net.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*Commenting on the work of various 
Protestant bodies in Italy, Professor 
Luzzi, of the Waldensian church, in ad- 
voeating a united evangelical church of 
Italy, pointed out an advantage that 
would accrue in a better housing of the 
work. Instead of having many and 
different places of worship, which often 
present a shabby and far from aesthetie 
appearance, it would be possible to have 
one or two churches in every town, built 
with good taste, in the most central part 
and built in such a way as not to be out 
of harmony with the artistic eeclesiasti- 
eal monuments which are the glory anJ 
pride of our Italian cities. Under the 
shadow of these big churches we might 
have here and there in every town, a 
number of mission halls where evangel- 
ists, no longer guided by denominational 
barriers, could preach Christ to the peo- 
ple, with one mind, with one heart. Im- 
migrant Forees, by William P. Shriver. 
(American Christian Missionary Society, 
Cineinnati. ) 


One of the most interesting biogra- 
phies of the year is Sir Edward Cook’s 
The Life of Florence Nightingale, pub- 
lished by The Maemillan Company. That 
Sir Edward is a just and understanding 
biographer, all those familiar with his 
Life of Ruskin, published a year or so 
ago, can affirm. That in Florence Night- 
ingale he has a subject of irresistible 
appeal in every civilized land is no less 
evident. The fashion in which he has 
acquitted himself of the task shows, as 
the Daily Chronicle of London remarks 
editorially, that he has ‘‘nobly risen to 
the height of his opportunity.’’ 


Two of the season’s biographies now 
in their third printing are ‘‘The Memoirs 
of Li Hung Chang’’ and ‘‘Letters and 
Recollections of Alexander Agassiz,’’ 
both published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


TWO GREAT COMMENTARIES. 

Peloubet’s ‘‘Select Notes,’’ prepared 
for many years by Dr. F. N. Peloubet 
and Prof. Amos R. Wells, clings rather 
closely to the old commentaries, but is 
full of suggestion. In late years the pages 
of this book are brightened with many 
full page illustrations in colors. (W. A. 
Wilde, Boston, $1, prepaid.) 


Tarbell’s, while a younger publication, 
is a vigorous one. Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., 
reveals the spirit of modern scholarship 
in every page. Especially strong is she 
in adapting the lesson to the various 
stages of mental development. (Fleming 
H. Revell, New York, $1, prepaid.) 
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Disciples Table Talk 











George A. Miller Celebrates. 

On Jan. 1, George A. Miller began the 
eighth year of his pastorate with the Ninth 
Street Church of Washington, D. C. Dur- 
ing the past seven years substantial gains 
h been made in all branches of work in 


ave 

this splendid church 678 persons have 
united with the church and the present ree- 
ident membership is about 1100. Ihe Bible- 


attendance has about doubled and 
there was an average attendance last year 
of 598, This is the largest church and Bible- 
school of our people on the Atlantic coast. 
At the beginning of the present pastorate 
there was a debt of $15,000 on the church 
building rhis has all been paid and a res- 
idence next door to the church has been pur 
chased and partly paid for and is being used 
as a Bible-school annex. On Jan. 1 the 
church adopted the duplex envelope system 
and also the budget plan for missions. They 
voted unanimously to become a living link 
in both the Home and Foreign societies. 
Mr. E. B. Bagby, of Baltimore, the only 
other pastor the church has ever had, will 
begin a series of special evangelistic serv- 


school 


ices on Jan. 18. 


Embarrassment Partly Relieved. 

Replying to an editorial question put to 
him in a recent issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury as to what he would say in apology for 
his brethren’s remissness in failing to pay 
their share of the expenses of the Federal 
Council of churches of Christ, Dr. Peter 
Ainslie says that the embarrassment to which 
he was subjected was not so great as had 
been feared, because he carried to the Coun- 
cil a cheek for $1000. This amount had been 
put into his hands by popular gift through 
a widespread solicitation by mail. Chere 
yet remains $700 to be paid in the next 
thirty days. Dr. Ainslie desires to “clean 
the slate” and earnestly asks all wao have 
not had a share in discharging this obliga- 
tion to send their contributions to him at 
Seminary House, Baltimore, Md., in order 
that the Council’s annual report may not 
show the Disciples lagging again. 


Paris, Ill., Makes Good Report. 

H. H. Peters has closed his first year at 
Paris, Illinois. There have been 185 addi- 
tions during the year; 133 of these by con- 
fession and baptism. The church has been 
re-decorated and otherwise repaired at an 
expense of $2,500. Mr. Peters has married 
5y couples and conducted 42 funerals. The 
Sunday-school has had a splendid growth. 
The average attendance for the last quarter 
was 664. The new year starts out with fine 
prospects. 


Abram E. Cory was on hand at the student 
Volunteer meeting in Kansas City last week. 
“On ‘the platform sat President McLean, 
Stephen J. Corey, Prof. MeGavran, J. H. 
Garrison, W. F. Richardson, J. Campbell 
White, Bert Wilson, Dr. Dye, R. A. 
R. A. Doan, James Small, and many others. 
During the student meeting the Disciple stu 
dents and missionary secretaries present held 
an enthusiastic meeting in the Independence 
Boulevard Church on Friday afternoon, pre- 
sided over by President A. McLean. One thing 
the student Volunteer convention did that our 
conventions ought to do, writes E. E. Elliott, 
and that is, it sang entire hymns, no “one 
verse” of this or that hymn, but an entire 
hymn. Everybody sang It was a feature 
of the convention. Another thing was the 
periods of silence. 


Long, 


rhe Christmas number of the College Vista 
Budget, issued monthly by the Englewood 
church, Chicago, gives a very exhaustive re- 
port of all the departments of the church. 
It is an exceedingly readable number and 
will be of especial] interest to all Chicago 
Disciples. Charles G. Kindred is the pastor 
of this enterprising church. 

In getting ready to participate in the 
Men and Millions Campaign, Drake Univer- 
sity has decided to raise the sum of $200,000 
to meet certain debts that have accumulated 


within the last few years. Three months 
dating from Dee. 1, 1913, will be devoted to 
this work. 

Walter 8S. Rounds of Arcola, Illinois, 
preached at Jackson Avenue Church, Kan- 
sas City, December 28. Mr. Rounds had been 
asked to come to Kansas City to look the 
field over with a view to receiving a call to 
become the pastor. He was favorably im- 
pressed, but at last accounts had not deter- 
mined fully in the matter. He has a satis- 
factory work at Arcola and is loath to leave 
the delights of a small community for the 
hard work which comes with a large city 


congregation. 








Dr. 8. H. Creighton, New President Bethany 
Park Association. 


President C. T. Paul, of the College of Mis- 
sions, Indianapolis, has been ill, and at this 
writing it was uncertain if he would be able 
to attend the Student gathering in Kansas 
City where he had several important duties 
to perform. 

a . . 

The Bible Chair at Lawrence, Kan., is still 
without an occupant. Professor and Mrs. 
W. C. Payne, though ostensibly living in In- 
dianapolis, will not remove their goods until 
their successors are ready to occupy the 
manse. 

Preachers seem to be scarce. “Who is 
going to Omaha, First; Kansas City, Jack- 
son Ave.; Des Moines, Capitol Hill; Kokomo, 
Indiana; Marshall, Mo.; Richmond, Ind.; 
Petersburg, Ill.; ete., ete.” 


“Making Good in the Local Church,” the 
new booklet prepared by the Brotherhood 
National Secretary, has been adopted as one 
of the text books for the Adult Division of 
the Des Moines Sunday-school Institute. 


The Year Book for 1914, published by the 
American Christian Missionary Society, is 
now on the press and promises to be a com- 
pendium of words and wisdom, facts, figures, 
and items of general interest. 

G. W. Foley, minister at Bethany, reports 
a new organization of men in his church. 
They meet weekly in a Bible class and are 
planning to observe the Brotherhood Move- 
ment’s program, 

In reporting the Columbus, O., work, it 
should be said that $7073 was raised for all 
causes and that the church is supporting 
Mrs. L. F. Jaggard as missionary. 


The Men’s Brotherhood at North Yakima 


has been reorganized under the stimulation 
of J. W. Tapp, the assistant of W. F. Tur- 
ner, pastor. 


From far away Paso Robles, California, 
comes word of the organization of a Men’s 
movement in the church there. 


A Men’s Brotherhood is in the making at 
Weleetka, Oklahoma, where P. B. Hall has 
just taken charge as pastor. 

CALLS. 
Hadaway, Minier, Ill., to Bloomington, 
Ill. Accepts. 

Milo Atkinson, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. R. Neal, Salt Lake City, Utah, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Accepts. Begins work Feb. 1. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Milo Atkinson, Bloomington, II' 
B. F. Wharton, Marshall, Mo. 
William Price, Peoria, Ill. Leaves Feb. 1. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Medford, Ore., D. D. Boyle, pastor, closing 
with 81 accessions. 

Paragon, Ind., W. R. Jinnett, preaching 

Ogden, Ill., B. H. Linville, pastor, preach- 
ing. Wallace Tuttle, singer. Closed with 
23 accessions. 

Shelbyville, Ky., Homer W. Carpenter, pas- 
tor; E. E. Violett, evangelist. Closed with 
98 accessions. 

Beardstown, Ill., G. W. Morton, pastor, 
preaching. Wallace Tuttle, singer, Contin- 
uing. 

Emporia, Kans., C. R. L. Vawter, preach- 
ing. Closed with 511 additions. 

Coshocton, O., Homer Sala, evangelist, be- 
ginning Jan. 11. 

Phillipsburg, Kans., C. C. Atwood, preach- 
ing. Perey R. Atkins is the nastor. 

Independence, Kans., O. L. Cook, preach- 
ing. Closed with good results. 

Somerset, Ky., George L. Snively, preach- 
ing. Closed with 3 additions. 





PENSIONS FOR AGED MINISTERS. 

We are encouraged to report a marked 
growing interest in the welfare of our old 
preachers and preachers’ widows. More and 
more these old soldier-saints are being given 
the consideration due them from the church 


which they have so long and faithfully 
served. We believe we are perfectly safe 


in saying that Ministerial Relief is coming 
into its own among the Disciples of Christ. 
The demand for literature preparatory to 
the December offering was by far the great- 
est in the history of the work and just now 
the returns are beginning to come in. It 
looks like the Disciples of Christ were go- 
ing to be able to stand up before the world 
and say, we care for our disabled ministers 
of the gospel. The following contributions 
of $20,000 and over indicate that the fore- 
going statements are correct: 

Christian Bvard of Publication, $250; 
Chureh, Marysville, Missouri, $25; Church, 
Bethany, Missouri, $25; Independence Boul- 
evard Church, Kansas City, Missouri, $50; 
Mrs. C. C. Miller, $20.10; Church, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, $30; First church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, $28.52; F. M. Simon, 
$30; Central Church, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, $25; Mrs. Sarah J. Cathcart, $50; 
Harlem Avenue Church, Baltimore, $37; Eu- 
elid Avenue Church, Cleveland, $ First 
Chureh, Pomona, California, First 
Chureh, Lincoln, Nebraska, $25; Church, 
Brenham, Texas, $50; First Church Bed- 
ford, Indiana, $25; Central Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, $40; Crockett Mills Church, 
Tennessee, $25; Broadway Church, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, $100; Bethany Church, Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, $25; Mrs. Mary B. Culver, 
$20; Mrs. Ruth E. Dodsworth, $100; First 
Church, Wichita Falls, Texas, $50; Church, 
Burksville, Kentucky, $25; Wilson Avenue 
Chureh, Columbus, Ohio, $37.75; Fourth St. 
Church, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, $20; 
George F. Rand, $50; Church, Knobnoster, 
Missouri, $24.60; Church, Healdsburg, Cali- 
fornia, $23.25; First Church, El Paso, Texas, 
$25: Church and Bible School, Liscomb, 
Iowa, $23.49; G. H. Waters, $100. 

With these contributions come a much 
larger number of smaller offerings, no less 
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appreciated, and which indicate the same in- 
terest as those contributing the above 
amounts. We hope this sentiment of appre- 
ciation and care will continue to grow until 
every church in the brotherhood will have 
fellowship in this holy ministry. Every 
church not already contributing by special 
offering or through the budget plan should 
make this year the beginning of its fellow- 
ship in the most sacred and tender ministry 
among the Disciples of Christ. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
120 E. Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BETHANY PARK NATIONAL SUM- 
MER SCHOOL. 

The Bethany Assembly Board of Directors 
at its last meeting voted to hold a Summer 
School the coming season, and J. M. Alex- 
ander, pastor at Crawfordsville, Ind., was 
chosen President. The school will be divided 
into two terms of ten days each, the first 
term being held July 21-31, and the second 
term Aug. 4-14. The first term will include 
the following departments, each of which 
will be under the direction of a dean: Min- 
isterial, Prof. C. W. Morro, Butler College, 
Dean; Evangelistic, W. T. Brooks, Ladoga, 
Ind., Dean; Rural Church, J. W. Street, 
Mackinaw, IIl., Dean; Evangelistic Singers, 
W. E. M. Hackleman, Dean; Character Build- 
ing Studies for Parents, A. W. Conner, Dean. 
The second term will include Bible School 
Methods, Garry L. Cook, State Supt., Dean; 
Christian Endeavor Methods, C. E. Hill, Na- 
tional Secretary, Dean; School of Missions, 
Prof. C. T. Paul, College of Missions, Dean. 

At this meeting the resignation of C. W. 
Cauble, as President, who had become Cor- 
responding Secretary for Indian Christian 
Missionary Association, was accepted, and 
Dr. S. H. Creighton, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
elected to the _ position. Dr. Creighton 
is well known to our brotherhood. He is 
a graduate of the Bible College, Lexington, 
Ky., and after graduation was an evangelist 
in his native state, Illinois, for four years, 
under the direction of the State Board. He 
was called to the pastorate of the church at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., where he labored suc- 
cessfully for four years or more. Compelled 
to resign on account -of acute throat trouble, 
he came to Indianapolis, and entered the In- 
diana Dental College, and after graduating 
became a practioner in Irvington. Later he 
turned his attention to real estate, and is 
now a thorough-going business man. He is 
active in church work, especially in modern 
Sunday-school work, having been President. 
of Marion County Sunday School Union, and 
Superintendent of Downey Ave. Sunday- 
school for nearly eight years. He is teacher 
of the large men’s class in Downey Avenue 
Sunday-school, which numbers over 125 men. 

Dr. Creighton will take charge of the cam- 
paign recently inaugurated to raise the in- 
debtedness, over half of which is pledged al- 
ready, and the selling of the additional 
$25,000 stock. A committee of 100 of men 
and women have been appointed on a com- 
mittee to assist in this work, which is known 
as the Bethany-Century Committee. Every 
indication points to the suecess of this cam- 
paign, and to a successful and ovrofitable 
year. The stockholders and the Board of 
Directors covet the hearty sympathy and sup- 
port of every Disciple in making the coming 
sessions cne very best. 


THE TOLEDO SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
The honor of having the first School of 
Methods under the auspices of the Bible- 
school Department of the Ohio Society goes 
to Toledo. This school was held for the ben- 
efit of all Bible-school workers within a 
radius of 50 miles of Toledo. The attend- 
ance was as follows: 
I NE, sat died aco we bre hans 46m ace oe 53 





ME nov winds cr ves%snsaces 45 
| rs irda ikaw nee meet 15 
ee, Cc a i cecenwcimenaes 13 
Other Disciple churches ............... 16 
Other bodies im Toledo ..:.........00.. 10 
Other bodies out of Toledo ............. 6 

SN hak ache aah ret 158 


_ This is not to be understood as meaning 
that 158 different people were in regular and 
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constant attendance upon the school. It 
does mean, however, that 158 different people 
were reached for at least one session of three 
periods. It is safe to say that if the Toledo 
brethren could have been convinced in ad- 
vance of what those who attended found out 
to their very great profit and satisfaction, 
namely, that there had been brought to their 
very doors a quartette of Bible-school spe- 
cialists second to none in the country, there 
would have been a very much different story 
to tell about the attendance. As it was, the 
average attendance, kept carefully day by 
day, was 52. There were present for all or 
part of the sessions: 


PE Aceh nee a oh Seka hake ce onde ee 7 
SPOTEROOMGOMEG on cece cc ccccccccccccess 7 
ME eh k cnuhaeekdihewdeepeenKsannsed 53 

Vermilion, Genoa, Forest Grove Union, 


North Baltimore, Findlay, Fostoria, Lyons 
and Bowling Green were represented in ad- 
dition to all the Toledo schools. There were 
visitors from Rockville, Ind.; Swanton, and 
Sylvania, Ohio, representing Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregational and United Brethren 
organizations. 

Too much eannot be said of the fine work 
of Messrs. Thornton and Stevenson and 
Misses Lewis and Maus. Those who heard 
them were enthusiastic in their commenda- 
tions of the work done by them and it was 
unanimously voted to bring the sume faculty 
back next year for a second School of Meth- 
ods. Indeed, it was voted to make the 
school an annual occurrence. 

The high standard set for recognition pos- 
sibly had to do with the paucity of certifi- 
eates granted. It is doubtful if there has 
been another School of Methods among the 
Disciples, barring of course, the splendid 
Summer School at Bethany Park, Ind., where 
the standard of requirements has been so 
high. Thirty periods of instruction were 
provided, attendance upon twenty-five of 
which, together with satisfactory notes on 
game, were required to receive the school 
certificate. Seven persons qualified. These 
are not to be considered graduates of the 
school. The certificate simply indicated that 
they had come up to the standard as above. 
They will be required to furnish a book re- 
view of not less than 300 words on some- 
thing along the line of their specialty within 
90 days, to receive the Gold Seal for their 
certificates. All seven of those who partici- 
pated in the recognition services have already 
indicated their intentions so to do and have 
selected their books for review. They are: 

Miss Katherine M. Netz, Toledo. 

Miss Veda Wilcox, Toledo. 

Mrs. F. E. Outerbridge, Toledo. 

Mrs. F. L. Stone, Toledo. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Potter, Toledo. 

Mrs. Sarah Wynkoop, Continental, O. 

Mr. Hiram N. VanVoorhis, Vermilion, O. 
Plans are in the making for two or three 





other Schools of Methods to be held in other 
parts of the state. In time, there should 
be a regular chain of points, covering every 
section of the state, where there will be held 
each year a School of Methods, to which the 
workers may come and spend a week in quiet 
study and consideration of the methods of 
their work and receive inspiration and have 
their vision broadened. ‘This manner of 
reaching the Bible-school folks is approved 
both by the experience of several years and 
the verdict of those who attend. 
Myron C, SETTLE. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY OB- 
SERVANCE THE FIRST SUN- 
DAY IN FEBRUARY. 

The first Sunday in February is the one 
day in the year when Christian Endeavor 
should have the right of way. There are 
many reasons why every society and every 
church among us should make much of this 
day. Here are a few of these many reasons: 

1. Christian Endeavor has had a splen- 
did history. It has enriched the life of the 
church. It has led multitudes of young 
men into the ministry of the gospel. It has 
inspired many young people to a larger serv- 
ice for Christ and the Church. It has caused 
many to see and feel the need of more 
workers in the dark places of the world. 
Christian endeavor has always been fired 
with the missionary passion. It has not 
only furnished workers, but it has increased 
the missionary offerings. It has cultivated 
the spirit of heroic service. It has borne bur- 
dens. It has led young people to do hard 
things. It has helped to lift the Church 
out of indifference. It has made the Church 
mean more to the local community and to 
the world. It has had a splendid history. 

2. Christian Endeavor is today an active 
force in all the churches. It is full of 
vitality. It is a living, growing movement. 
It is a-simple, practical organization of 
young people. It stands for union on the 
fundamental things of the Christian religion. 
It is helping break down the barriers. It 
has set itself against narrowness and 
provincialism, It stands for union in 
service. 

3. Young people are the hope of the 
Church as well as the hope of the Republic 
and the world. Christian Endeavor is a 
young people’s organization. It does not 
appeal to set or class, or clique. It culti- 
vates a broad spirit. It stands for action. 
The future Church is fouhd in our young 
people. We cannot do too much for them in 
the way of training. And there is not better 
training school than Christian Endeavor. 
Then Christian Endeavor has always stood 
for good citizenship. Christian Endeavor 
has had something to do with the movement 
against the liquor traffic; with the move- 
ment against vice, with the movement for 
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better city government. It has touched for 
the better every phase of cur National life. 
It is helping raise up a class of independent 


voters 


- * 
{ The observance of Christian Endeavor 
Day will help to invigorate and renew in- 
terest in Christian Endeavor. It will lead 


the Church to appreciate the young people. 
it will inerease the interest of the young 
people in their own work. It will interest 
other young people. It will fire up some of 
the older members and lead them to take a 
new grip in the work, It will strengthen the 
local society and arouse the whole church. 

5. Christian Endeavor Day should be ob 
served because the first Sunday in February 
is set apart for that purpose. It means a 
vreat deal to move and act together. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of societies in all 
churches, all over the world will give a spe 


cial program on that day. Let us fall into 
line. We have always moved with the pro- 
cession Let us do so now. Every society 


among us should observe the day. 

i. We owe the observance of this day to 
the “Grand old man of Christian Endeavor” 
Francis E. Clark No other man in this 
yeneration has done more for the kingdom 
of God He has not spared himself. Day 
and night for over thirty he has 
worked and watched and 
young people of the world. 
everywhere and endured all sorts of dangers 
and hardships in behalf of this mighty 
movement. He has despised riches in orde¢ 
that he might faithfully serve this cause 
it is his wish, hope and prayer that the day 
be universally observed. 

We owe it to ourselves 

to our National Board of Christian En- 
deavor—to our own men who have brought 
out a program for our societies These men 
have worked without pay. They have pre- 
pared a most excellent program, entitled 
“Christian Endeavor and Christian Mis- 
No better program is offered the so- 
church. It is complete in 
It will provide a great, help- 
effort. 


years 


prayed for the 
He has traveled 


to our own cause 


sions.” 
cieties of any 
every respect. 
ful meeting with comparative little 
Any society can use it. 

%. We owe it to the cause of missions, to 
all our missionary agencies, to the cause of 
Christ. We need education in Christian 
missions. This program will educate. It 
will stir the heart And we owe it to our 
own Christian Endeavor interests. We must 
not drop behind in Christian Endeavor. We 
are well up in front now. Let us stay there. 
The National Board of Christian Endeavor 
will help keep us in front, But the board 


must have funds to work with. The En- 
deavor Day offering will furnish the funds. 
Order the program. Get ready. Have a 


vreat day of it. Get a great offering. Order 
program from and send the offering to 
Claude E. Hill, National Superintendent, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 

140,000 College Students Concerned. 

4 Conference will be held February 3-5, 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, to consider the religious instruction and 
leadership of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand American college students. It will be 
the Seventh Annual Conference of Church 
Workers at State Universities. The State 
University affiliated Bible College, affiliated 
Seminary, Bible Chair, University Pastor, 
University Church, Guild House, and Dormi 
tory men of all the churches at the various 
State Universities hold an annual conference 
concerning the religious problems of State 
University students. A good program has 
been prepared. All who are engaged in State 
University work 
eligible to membership in the conference All 
pastors, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. see- 
retaries, representatives of missionarv 
boards, educators, and any other interested 
in this growing problem in religious educa- 
tion are invited to the conference as visitors 
and fraternal delegates. 

There are one hundred and forty thousand 
students in State Universities and Colleges 
this year. These are all seeking an educa- 
tion in institutions unable to offer religious 
and Bibical instruction and Christian lead- 
The Disciples now enroll far more 


representing churches are 


ership 





Rev. Joseph C. Todd, of the Bible Chair, 


Indiana State University. 


of her church children in these institutions 
than in all their colleges put together. There- 
fore so far as our own church is concerned 
the conference at Bloomington February 3 
to 5, will have to do with the Religious ed- 
ucation, Christian leadership, and Church 
activity of more of our church children than 
a conference of the representatives of all 
our church colleges combined. 

Speakers will be on the program repre- 
senting the best thinking of men who have 
been active in this work for many years. 
Additional information and programs will 
be mailed by addressing a request to 

Josepu C. Topp, Sec.-Treas., 
Bible Chair Hall, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN SOCI- 
E 


A Chinese gentleman, who now resides in 
this country in the service of the Chinese 
Governinent, has bequeathed his entire prop- 
erty to the cause of missions in China. He 
expects to return to his native land at the 
close of his present service and spend the 
remainder of his life in preaching the gospel 
to his own people. 

Miss Jessie Asbury is now settled at Sen- 
dai, Japan. She lives in a Japanese house. 

Miss Winifred Brown, who has just gone 
out to Tokyo, says that she is enjoying her 
new home in Japan and is very busy with 
the study of the language. 

Miss Edith Parker, Takinogawa, Tokyo, 
Japan, expresses great happiness in knowing 
that they are to have a new building in con- 
nection with the Girl’s College. She says 
the whole school seems to be taking on new 
life. 

F. E. Meigs, Nanking, China, says that 
Nanking is now very poor. The half has 
never been told about the looting. The 
schools have suffered very greatly. 

W. H. Scott, Lucknow, India, after being 
in India a little over a month, expresses 
himself as greatly interested in all he has 
seen. He is hard at work on the language. 
The missionaries gave him a very cordial re- 
ception. 

O. J. Grainger, Mungeli, India, reports 
thirty-four baptized from caste. He expects 
others soon. There is difficulty at Mungeli 
on account of the failure of the crops. It 
the Government makes no provision the peo- 
ple in and around Mungeli will have to go 
to other parts of India, or starve. 

Dr. C. L. Pickett, Laoag, P. I., says that 
there never was a time in the history of our 
work when more people were hearing or 
more people being influenced by the gospel, 
than today. The work is going forward all 
along the line. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin, writes from Nanking, 
China, very encouragingly about the work. 
A great Red Cross work is being accom- 
plished. Sometimes there are over 400 
patients at a time. Dr. Macklin is hoping 
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to get the Chinese to give him a few acres 
of land near the hospital for the contagious 
disease patients and the very poor people. 

C. P. Hedges, reporting from Longa, Af- 
rica, says that the missionaries and the 
Christians assembled at 5:30 in the morning 
for prayers, and after a season of public 
worship the confession of 35 people was 
taken, and by seven o’clock in the morning 
they were through. baptizing them. Edgar 
A. Johnston, the newly appointed mission- 
ary assisted in the baptism. During the 
quarter there were 217 baptisms at Lotumbe, 
25 at Monieka, 61 at Bolenge and 35 at 
Longa, making in all 338. He says they 
are sending out 30 evangelists during the 
quarter. 

A. F. Hensey, Bolenge, Africa, writes: “I 
Was at Longa for a month, then went with 
E. R. Moon on the 8S. S. “Oregon” up the 
Ubangi and Nijiri rivers. We baptized 42 
people while there and visited seven out- 
stations. 

W. R. Hunt, Chuchow, China, says that 
the church there is a mighty factor in the 
social and civic life of the city. 

F. M. RAINS, See’y. 


ENDORSEMENT OF UNDENOMINA- 
TIONAL RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 


A plan has been formed whereby the Chicago 
Church Federation Council investigates and 
when approved endorses all local organiza- 
tions appealing for funds whose work is 
primarily religious and which are without 
denominational oversight. These organiza- 
tions include the various undenominational 
Sunday-school agencies, missions and other 
undenominational religious movements. 

A plan has been developed by mutual 
agreement between the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Councfl and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce Subscriptions Investigating 
Committee. The latter committee, as is well 
known, has now established service for in- 
vestigating and endorsing all “local philan- 
thropie and charitable organizations.” The 
Subscriptions Investigating Committee an- 
neunced in the official organ of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce» October 31, 1913, 
the plans relative to the transfer of the in- 
vestigation of undenominationat re!igious or- 
ganizations to the Churei Federation Coun- 
cil. 

The following is a provisional list of the 
organizations which have beer investigated 
and endorssi by tke Council up to the pres- 
ent date: 

The Gideons, 22 W. Quincy St., Chicago, 
lil. 

‘the Kirkiand Mission, 122 S$ LIfalsted St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Sunday Evening Club, Chicago, Ill. 

The Pacific Garden Mission, 67 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

The Council has under consideration at 
the present time endorsement for other or- 
ganizations than those listed above and an- 
nouncement will be made from time to time 
as these are investigated and endorsed. 

The Council bas adopted the following re 
quirements: 

1. Management by a 1epresentative board 
ot local Christian people. 

2. Incorporation. 

3. Definite evidence of need of the work. 

4. Avoidance of duplication and willing- 
ness to co-operate heartily with similar 
movements. 

5. Auditing of accounts by public account- 
ants. 

Chicagoans now have ample resources for 
determining the worthiness of local religious 
and philanthropic organizations. The fol- 
lowing resources are available: 

1. Denominational year books, ete., giv- 
ing complete information regarding the 
standing of all churches, missions, etc., un- 
der denominational supervision. 

2. The Chicago Federation Council issues 
lists of endorsed undenominational religious 
organizations. (Write for this to Rev. W. 
B. Millard, D.D., 19 S. LaSalle St.) 

3. The Chicago Association Commerce 
issues a handbook of endorsed local philan- 
thropie and charitable organizations. (Write 
for copy to Chicago Association of Commerce, 
10 S. La Salle St. 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Sii4s JONEs. 





TIMES OF DECISION. 
Jan. 14. Neh. 24:15. 


“Great souls have wills; feeble ones have 
wishes.” Chinese proverb. “Decision of char- 
acter will often give an inferior mind com- 
mand over the superior.” la emphasizing the 
importance of decision we proceed upon the 
assumption that to live is to do and that to 
live well is to do what reascn and conscience 
approve. Decision is action. If it were mere 
impulse, we should waste our time by discus- 
sing it. 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

“Once to every man and nation comes the 

moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with 

the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 

ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 

sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever *twixt that 

darkness and that light.” 


Falsehood, for 


There was offered to Israel the choice be- 
tween a religion whose God was the supporter 
of justice, the defender of the honest man, 
and a religion which satisfied the consciences 
of the few while they ate the bread earned by 
other men. A religion of comfort we need 
and must have, but it must comfort us be- 
cause it is true and because it will not suf- 
fer us to do wrong. 

DECISION AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Many of us dislike to make important de- 
cisions. We all beg to be excused from de- 
ciding certain questions. Yet we should be 
indignant if we were told we lacked in intelli- 
gence. Our intelligence would be of a low 
order if we were not forced to meet complex 
situations and make our choices after pain- 
ful deliberation. Parents who volunteer to 
do all the thinking for their children are do- 
ing their best to give the world incompetent 
men and women. Despots reason that they 
know more about government than the people 
and therefore they should deny to the people 
the right to speak for themselves. Having 
kept the people in subjection for centuries, 
these same despots blame them for their ig- 
norance. When the resources of a nation are 
controlled by the few, the opinion prevails 
that the many have no financial ability. As 
disciples of Jesus we are bound to give men 
a chance before we decide that they are by 
nature inferior. We are to follow Jesus 
when we judge men; despots, whether politi- 
eal, ecclesiastical, or financial, must not be 
allowed to think for us. 

DECISION AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The man with opinions ready for use under 
any circumstances is familiar to us all. He 
can decide offhand questions that have been 
left open by the wisest of all ages. This man 
and those who admire him have no faith in 
God. They are unwilling that God should 
speak to them through the progress of man- 
kind. They know what ought to be and they 
demand that God live up to their require- 
ments. The man of wisdom and faith ex- 
pects to learn something every day. He is 
not ashamed to say that he is uncertain what 
is the best thing to do when conditions are 
new and tangled. He has learned that it is 
often the part of wisdom and faith to wait 
and watch for some indication of the mean- 
ing of events. Waiting is hard for us all, es- 
pecially for those of us who have been taught 
that we can turn the world upside down at 
any time we wish to exercise our power. The 
success of the modern man in bringing the 
forces of nature to do his bidding has caused 
him to forget that nature obeys him because 
he obeys her and that he must always wait 
upon her pleasure. Religion puts God in the 
place of nature and bids us learn his will. 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 

“In thy will is our peace.” There is no 
peace to the wicked for the reason that the 
wicked have not waited upon the divine will. 


Acts 2:37-39; 10:30-32; Rev. 3:15; Rom. 
8:38-39; I Cor. 15:58; 16:13; Eph. 4:14; 
I Ki, 18:21; Hos. 6:4. 
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CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large amounts by the mem bers 
saving for the church and shipping to us th Beir 


Old Newspapers, Books, Mag- 


azines or Waste Pa- 


r This is a splendid way 
pe * to raise church money 
or pay off the church debt; and 
it is the long sought “‘something 
out of nothing” plan, as the mate 
rial is usually thrownaway. Write 
us for information and prices 
The Western Paper Stock Co. 
1454-60 Indiana Ave., Chicage 
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For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
classes. Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 

year Senior graded course. This deals 

with the prcblems of young adults, 

such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 

cents for Teacher’s, 121% cents for 

Pupils book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12% cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 1214 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 

Assure your class a year of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 











Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you can 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


in a single order? 
AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS 
Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 








STEREOPTICONS 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION - MISSIONS - EVANGELISM 
THE CHRISTIAN LANTERN SLIDE AND 
LECTURE BUREAU, 3. w ake ST, CHICAGO 


































Ask for Our “Cat.” 


Hymnals, Books, Bibles. 
The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 





FARM 
“” MORTGAGES 


$1,000 - 
First Mortgage Farm 
Loan on choice 160 acres, 
farm only two miles from 
town. 100 acres in culti- 
vation. Farm worth three 
and a half times the amount 
of the mortgage. 
Write at once for par- 
A ticulars and Booklet F, 
“Three Generations of Farm 
Investments.” 
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Mortgage 


Bu CHARLES E.COLEMAN 


MANAGER OF Estates 


FARM MORTGAGE I 
9 S428 Dyahnonn. SE >= Cmcasd,! 














REPRESENTATIVES: 





salesmen. 


1606 Harris Trust Bldg., 


We want to secure a few more high-grade repre- 
sentatives in 
Must be more than 28 years of age and have A No. | reference. 
arrangements and permanent employment. 


Address: Weston-Stevenson Company 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


outside of Chicago 
Liberal financial 
Splendid opportunity for inexperienced 


territories 


Department “S,” Chicago, Ill. 








writer, with 
bility. It 
cil cutter, 
fully 
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days’ trial. 


Ministers, Here is Your Chance to Buy that Typewriter 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
light 
has a 
ecard 
automatic, 
and hardwood base. 

If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ free trial 
of it send it back at our expense. 
trial you can pay 
in all cash, just as you prefer. 
this offer, and it is open to any reader of The Christian Century 
in the United States. 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 

We are making a special offer on a few Fox Visible Typewriters 
been 
These are not 
told from new by anyone. Low 

J Write for full particulars and don’t forget to mention 


The Christian Century. 


extreme dura- 
ribbon, sten 
carriages, is 

metal cover 


easy action and 

spacer, two-color 
platens and 
with fine 


touch and 
tabulator, back 
holder, interchangeaple 
and is sent out complete 


If you wish to buy it after 
balance monthly or 
tied to 


us a little down and the 
There is no “red tape” 


used for demonstration purposes. 
rebuilt, and could scarcely be 
price—easy payment terms—tep 


very slightly 
second-hand nor 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1101-1151 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Sunday School 











DISCIPLESHIP DEMONSTRATED. 


International Sunday-school lesson for 


January 25, 1914, 


Luke S:1-3; 9:57-62; 10:38-42 
Memory Verses, 10:40-42 
Golden Text Inasmuch as ye did it unto on 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto mé¢ Matt. 25:40. 
American Standard Bible. 


Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permission.) 

8:(1) And it came to pass soon afterwards, that 
he went about through cities and villages, preaching 
and bringing the good tidings of the kingdom of 
God, and with him the twelve (2) and certain women 
who had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities: 
Mary that was called Magdalene, from whom seven 
demons had gone out, (3) and Joanna the wife of 
Chuzas, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, who ministered unto them of their substance. 

0:(57) And as they went on the way, a certain 
man said unto him, I wil! follow thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest (58) And Jesus said unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the heavens have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 


his head. (59) And he said unto another, Follow 
me But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father (60) But he said unto him, Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead; but go thou an 
publish abroad the kingdom of God. (61) And an 
other also said. I will follow thee, Lord; but first 
suffer me to bid farewell to them that are at my 
house. (62) But Jesus said unto him, No man, 


having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God. 

10: (38) Now as they went on their way, he en 
tered into a certain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her house (39) 
And she had a sister called Mary, who also sat at 
the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. (40) But 
Martha was cumbered about much serving; and she 
came up to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not 
eare that my sister did leave me to serve alone 
bid her therefore that she help me (41) But the 
Lord answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art anxious and troubled about many things: 
(42) but one thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen 
the good part, which shall not be taken away from 


Verse By Verse. 
Ch. VIII, v. 1. Good tidings: Or “Gospel.” 
we | Mury—Magdalene: She lived in 
Magdala, a town on the Sea of Galilee. Not 
“the woman who was a sinner” who anointed 
Jésus’ feet with her hair. 


Ch. IX, v. 57. A certain man: A scribe, 
Mt. 8:19. 
v. 58. Jesus said unto him: He, doubted 


the speaker’s sincerity, and apparently dis- 
equraged his step. 

v. 59. Folléw me: Jesus believes in this 
man’s sincerity, and urges him to leave all, 
even his deceased father, to work with him. 
Different treatment given to different people, 
in wisdom 

v. 62. Jesus said unto him, No man. etc.; 
This man was sincere, but needed encour- 
agement to give undivided attention to the 
service he was undertaking. 

Ch. X, v. 38. A certain village: Bethany. 

v. 39. Mary—sat at the Lord’s feet: Mary, 
the contemplative. 

v. 40. Martha 
ing: Martha, the practical. 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z, CONRAD. 

\ phonograph can recite a creed or repeat 
a prayer. Only a Christ aspiring soul can 
realize the covenant and pray. A parrot can 
repeat a profession. Only piety can give 
point and power to the claim of discipleship. 
Confession costs little. Co-operation de- 
mands much. A declaration of discipleship 
is as easy as breathing \ demonstration 
of devotion costs us both faith and courage. 
Multitudes thronged Jesus who never became 
Christians, Camp-followers never become 
soldiers. The temple is most profaned by 
false profession. We are saved to serve. 
We must live the life or cease to profess 
love. 


cumbered with much serv 


CONFESSION AND CONDUCT. 


Not words but works prove reality and 
The world is more convinced and 


sincerity. 
confession. 


convicted by conduct than my 
We are hearing in our day a great deal about 
“restatement of faith in modern terms.” 


What is really wanted is a living faith that 
will heal the sick and raise the dead, cleanse 
the lepers, open prison doors, give sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf and holiness 


to whosoever seeks it. The terms of state- 
ment count for little. The triumph for 
much. We are far less concerned about a 
general’s statement of army tactics than 
whether or not he can win a battle. Not a 
parade of new words but a true expression 
of power is what the Christian world is 
waiting for. Millions had heard the thun- 
der and seen the lightning but it remained 
for Franklin to fling his kite to the clouds 
and call down the electric current. Others 
had defined but he demonstrated. Morse and 
Mareoni cared little what you called it if it 
would only come when called. <A technical 
knowledge of an automobile is good but 
what sells the car is the ride. Why waste 
time in wordy wars when the world is dying 
for the want of bread and water? A hungry 
multitude want food, not new phraseology. 


SAVING WITH SELF AND SUBSTANCE. 

The women who first followed Jesus gave 
both self and substance. They caught the 
spirit of true ministry. With them conver- 
sion meant consecration. A call involves a 
contribution. They sacrificed social position 
for spiritual possession. They preached by 
providing. They rightly understood that 
substance is no substitute for self. Pew rent 
can never take the place of pew-presence. 
There are no proxies for personalities. Sal- 
ary is only half-support for a minister. It 
is bad business and worse religion to pay 
a preacher to address a lumber yard Sunday 
evenings. The minister cares more for you 
than yours. Even Jesus needed atmosphere 
in order to achieve. “He did not see there 
many mighty works because of their un 
belief.” Mat. 13:58. Joanna, Susanna and 
the Marys subscribed to the new cause, 
self first, then substance. Unsought im- 
mortality of reputation is theirs because they 
worked out their salvation in service. We 
are urged to: “work out your own salva- 
tion.” That contains no faintest suggestion 
of salvation by works. You can work out 
only what has first been worked in. Christ 
saves and we serve. The women who fol- 
lowed Jesus invested all they had in the 
kingdom. They relieved Jesus from the burden 
of providing earthly bread so that he might 
give all his time to the distribution of the 
bread of life. A wise church will relieve its 
appointed minister of material cares that 
his whole energy may be given to the King’s 
business. 

RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 

“Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 

Luke 9:57. It was a righteous re- 
It was the impulse of a soul thrilling 
with joy at the vision of Christ. It was a 
zeal created by contact with Jesus. Just to 
be near the Lord was a new life so alluring 
that this man desired to continue it. It was 
a kind of holy abandon, ready to sacrifice all 
lesser things for the mere pleasure of com- 
panionship with the Nazarene. There is no 
danger of undue emotionalism in the relig- 
ion of our day. The call for repression is 
an absurdity. In everything else people ap- 
plaud and approve emotional earnestness. In 
religion it is frowned on and called excite- 
ment. Do not permit the aspirations of your 
soul to be wet-blanketed. Icicles never in- 
spire. The demand for the heroic is never 
answered by speculators or calculators. 


” 
goest. 


solve. 


DEALERS IN STATISTICS NEVER SUFFER FROM 
FEVER. 

Men and women who never let themselves 
go, secure no following for a worthy cause. 
Religion is the realm of reality. Here more 
than anywhere else in the world an enthu- 
siasm which is an arousement to the apa- 
thetic is indispensible. The answer of 
Jesus, “The foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head,” was not. 
uttered for the purpose of suppression but to 
develop seriousness. It was simply a warn- 
ing that whoever followed him would travel 
a rough road with no luxuries. No false 
hopes were ever held out to the disciples of 
our Lord. The delights of obedience were 
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not minimized but they were to be enjoyed 
sometimes at the cost of martyrdom. Fol- 
lowing Jesus has always meant criticism, 
scorn, contempt, to be endured uncomplain- 
ingly for his sake who was willing to go to 
the cross to save a world. No utterance of 
our Lord more pathetically portrays the 
humiliation of the incarnation than these. 
He made the world, yet had no place in it 
he could eall home. He was going steadily 
to a cross to save humanity and yet there 
was no habitation in all the world of which 
he could say, “This is mine.” He had a 
higher purpose. He desired that his home 
should be in the hearts of men and women 
who answered love with love. 


URGENCY OF KINGDOM BUILDING. 


Jesus cautioned and commanded as condi- 
tions required. He warned the enthusiastic 
convert of the perils of the way, but now he 
is dealing with a different type of man. 
The amenities of life are of more concern to 
this man than the new kingdom. Jesus said 
to him, “Follow me.” He did not decline. 
He was favorably disposed, but it must be 
when he could do so conveniently. He ap- 
preciated the importance of religion and 
seemed to have no doubts as to the right of 
the claim of Jesus to his service. He did 
not however seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. He answered, “Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father.” 
It is more than possible that this referred 
not so much to actual sepulture as to the 
customary seven days’ mourning and all 
that pertained to the extended services as- 
sociated with the dead. Two things were 
perfectly manifest to Jesus. First, that it 
was not necessary, because of circumstances 
with which Jesus was familiar. Secondly, 
that the urgency of the kingdom must now 
be impressed on this soul or he would never 
enlist. The Lord’s answer is certainly not 
to be interpreted as indifference toward 
those expressions of respect and love due to 
the departed. We are to interpret the separ- 
ate sayings of Jesus by his whole life. Com- 
passion and sympathy were predominent 
characteristics. The answer of our Lord 
was certainly a rebuke to such extended cere- 
monials of mourning, no matter what their 
form, as shall lead to a neglect of the living 
We dare not let our most poignant grief 
blind us to the urgency of kingdom building. 
Sorrow must not crowd out service. The 
burdens of bereavement are lessened more 
than in any other way by bearing comfort 
and blessing to others in distress. “Go thou 
and preach abroad the kingdom of God.” 
This was itself to be the panacea for his 
pain. It has proven such to thousands. 


MAKING SPIRITUAL THINGS PARAMOUNT. 


The incident of Mary and Martha must 
be read with care or we shall misconstrue 
its significance. (Luke 10:38-42). Jesus 
had come to Bethany and was the guest at 
the one home which was his earthly paradise. 
“Jesus loved Mary and her sister Martha.” 
He found in them sympathetic and respon- 
sive souls. He was a frequent visitor at 
this home. The sisters represented two very 
different types. Both are necessary and 
both are measurably to be commended. 
Martha was all propriety. Mary was all 


piety. Martha was diligent. Mary was de- 
voted. Martha placed physical comfort rela- 


tively higher than did her sister. Martha 
appreciated the importance of bread to the 
body of a weary man, while Mary was so 
absorbed with food celestial that she seemed 
quite to forget the common needs of life. 
Martha expostulated, “Dost thou not care 
that my sister did leave me to serve alone?” 
In the absence of other evidence we would 
say her appeal was justified. The reply of 
Jesus is not to be understood as a rebuke 
so much as a revelation. “Martha, Martha, 
thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things.” She was unduly absorbed with the 
material. It is a fitting word of caution 
against unnecessary worry about things 
which are merely temporary and temporal. 
Values are relative. Duties never conflict. 
Mary had chosen “that good part.” What 
was, “That good part?” Fellowship with 
Christ. The routine of daily duties are 
never to be despised but they are to be 
transmuted. 
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January 8, 1914 


NEW BALLOT AND ILLINOIS 
WOMEN. 

(Coneluded from page 11. ) 
Illinois women will have upon all ques- 
tions and propositions submitted in va- 
rious divisions of the state. Less atten- 
tion was focused on this sentence in the 
bill than any other, while perhaps it is one 
of the most important, inereasingly so as 
the idea of the referendum is developed 
and practiced. It will have the immedi- 
ate effect of making the Sehool Suffrage 
Law more valuable. 

A RADICAL CHANGE. 

Up to this time Illinois women could 
only vote for the local school officials and 
trustees of the state university, but they 
had nothing to say about the amount of 
money which those officials might use to 
make the schools better. Now they ean 
vote upon all questions of issuing bonds 
tor building new school houses, provide 
up-to-date equipment and to pay adequate 
salaries for the teachers. Illinois women 
have already in several school elections 
earried the day for such improvements, 
and as a result of the suffrage for women 
I look forward to a day not far distant 
when no rural school district will be 
disgraced by these little rectangular boxes 
of school houses, dirty, battered, un- 
painted, uncomfortable; three windows 
on each side, which are never raised in 
winter or screened in summer, devoid of 
pictures, libraries or anything but ugli- 
ness and sordidness. I draw no imagin- 
ary picture. I hope that no children from 
now on will have such memory pictures 
of the citadels of learning where they 
have passed so many uncomfortable hours. 
I hope that votes for women will im- 
mediately institute a day when schoo! 
houses will be as antiseptic as hospitals, 
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well ventilated, lighted, beautified and 
with all necessary equipment. I look for- 
ward to a speedy day when there shall be 
fewer $35 and $40 a month teachers, and 
more $75 a month teachers in the rural 
schools. ; 

This section of the bill also puts it 
into the power of the mothers of Lllinois 
to protect their homes from the home’s 
worst enemy, the legalized saloon, The 
vote of 3,000 women in Jacksonville re- 
cently, who felt the saloon to be a business 
extravagance, a social anachronism and 
an ally of crime, as against 600 women 
who either held the opposite view or 
were cast down by pessimism, is an ia- 
dication of the antisepties of the women’s 
vote. Whatever opinion one might hold 
of the saloon question, it is difficult to 
see why one would object to the mother 
having the same power to protect her 
home if she feels that need, that the 
saloonkeeper has to protect his institu- 
tion. 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 


When we come to consider the muni- 
cipal political powers of women the 
field is more obvious, for women have 
been educating themselves for a number 
of years tp see that municipal government 
is enlarged housekeeping, and that it has 
innumerable reactions upon the home. We 
have come to realize that thousands of 
things outside of the four square walls 
of the home make for the peace and 
happiness or for the degredation anil 
misery of that home. The zallot has 
become more desirable. because women 
have discovered that it is the door to 
civic opportunity, freedom and service. 
The practical housekeeper comes into 
eontact with problems of government 
every day. Gas, water, electricity, mar- 
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kets, honest weights and measures, proper 
disposal of garbage, clean air and protec- 
tion of health are all questions of muni- 
cipal regulation. Municipal polities de- 
cides on the normal and physical condi- 
tion of the streéts where your children 
walk, the number of saloons and gam- 
bling dens in your ward, the cleanliness 
of the baby’s milk. It concerns itself 
with the transportation question which 
affects the thousands of wage earning wo- 
men and the general public, fire protee- 
tion, efficient police service, abatement 
of erime and enforcement of law. Serv- 
ants of the.eity nurse the sick and care 
for the poor. °. 


THE NEW IDEAL, 


No woman should admit that she could 
be satisfied today in a world that is ery- 
ing for help; satisfied in a time that is 
taxing the world’s thinkers; comfortable 
while about her are children who suffer 
from neglect, cold or hunger; indifferent 
while all about are the underfed, the 
drunk, the criminal, those suffering from 
preventable diseases or cursed by pre- 
ventable poverty. At the risk of verify- 
ing the charge of the anti-suffragists that 
we idealize the power of the ballot, I dare 
to prophesy that after the women of 
Illinois have settled down to the serious 
contemplation of the needs of this new 
field of service that Illinois towns and 
cities will soon feel the propulsion of a 
great moral energy. The sordid and ugly 
will gradually give place to beauty. They 
will work to the time suggested by our 
Illinois poet: 

‘*Where every street is made a reverent 
aisle, 

Where musie grows and beauty is un- 
chained. ’’ 
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Born to Serve . 
His Brother’s Keeper ... 


PRICES CUT IN HALF 


% The Narrow Gate .............Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
The Narrow Gate ...... 
Paul Douglas, Journalist .......Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
The Heart of the World ........Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
seeeeeeeeese..-Cloth, 50c. Cut to 30c postpaid 
......-Cloth, 50c. Cut to 30c postpaid 
Malcolm Kirk ................Cloth, 50c. Cut to 30c postpaid 
John King’s Question Class 


For two dollars we will send any five of the above, and in addition will send an in- 
expensive edition of “In His Steps.” 


THE ADVANCE 


........Paper, .50 25 cents postpaid 


...Cloth, 50c. Cut to 30c postpaid 


: Wonderful Sacrifice Sal 
3 % 
2 of Sheldon’s Famous Books | 
These books retail at more than twice the price we ask for them. No library is % 
% complete without one or more of these great and world famous books which have 
% made the world think. Look at these cut rate prices, and the special offer below, % 

; then send us your order today, as the supply is limited. We are closing them out al- % 

most at cost. 3 
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The Highway to Efficiency 


in the Sunday School is 


The Bethany System 


What some of our Leaders say of it: 


“Nothing Could Pry Us Loose” 

We began using the Bethany Graded Lessons at their first 
issuance and have increased the supply from year to year 
as the literature for all grades was published. There is noth- 
ing in the series that is not now used by our school. Nothing 
could pry our superintendents and teachers loose from these 
lessons. They meet the needs of pupils of all years and 
make the teacher’s work a joy. We have no word with 
which to express our satisfaction with the series. 

H. H. HARMON, 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


“As Nearly Perfect as Can Be” 

We have used the Bethany Graded Lessons for three years, 
and the longer we use them the better we like them. They 
are the latest and best thing in Sunday-school material, and 
when all of the text books have been prepared it will offer a 
Sunday-school course as nearly perfect as can be. They cer- 
tainly make teaching and learning easy, and cover in a most 
adequate way the whole ground of education in Christian 
service. The teachers’ text books are especially valuable and 
constitute in themselves a course in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

H. D. C. MACLACHLAN, 
Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Va. 


“Thoroughly Edited” 


I have recently had the pleasure of examining closely a set 
of the Bethany Graded Lessons, together with a recent copy 
of “The Conquest.” I want to congratulate you upon the 
high quality of this literature. It is certainly a great satis- 
faction to feel that we are now able to put into the hands of 
all our Sunday-school pupils, material so splendidly classified 
and so thoroughly edited as is the above mentioned. 

L. J. MARSHALL, 
Pastor Wabash Ave. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“We Would Not Turn Back” 


We are using the Bethany Graded Lessons. We would not 
turn back. The service our Sunday-school specialists are giv- 
ing us as represented in this course is making a new day in 
religious education. FINIS IDLEMAN, 

Pastor Central Church, Des Moines, Ia. 


“Unanimously the Bethany Series” 

After a campaign led by Miss Eva Lemert of Kansas City, 
Mo., resulting in the thorough grading and departmentizing 
of the school, we had to decide the matter of graded helps. A 


committee of three was appointed, consisting of the pastor, 
superintendent and one member of the Executive Committee. 
This committee made an individual examination of lesson 
helps and decided unanimously in favor of the Bethany series, 
arriving at their decisions independently and solely upon the 
merits of the literature. So far as I know these lessons are 


giving entire satisfaction. 
EDGAR DeWITT JONES, 
Pastor First Church, Bloomington, Ill. 


“Nothing to Compare With Them” 

We have been using the Bethany Graded Lessons from the 
time you began to publish them and we are very highly 
pleased with them. We have often had occasion to compare 
them with the publications of other houses and thus far can 
say we have found nothing that compares with them. I am 
teaching a young men’s class in the course, “The World a 
Field for Christian Service,” and am glad to say that it 
seems to me the best adapted for young men of high school 
age of all courses I have ever seen. My class is becoming 
very enthusiastic over it. P. J. RICE, 

Pastor First Church, El Paso, Tex. 


“Have Created Enthusiasm” 

Over a year ago our school adopted the Bethany Graded 
Lessons, upon vote of our teachers, who had examined per- 
sonally the texts for their respective grades. They are a 
delight to all. The missionary lessons appeal very strongly 
to pupils and teachers, The first year Senior legions have 
created enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and teachers 
I most heartily commend the Bethany Graded Lessons to all 
who may think of grading their schools or have found other 
lessons unsatisfactory. T. E. WINTER, 

Pastor First Church, Fulton, Mo. 


“Delighted” 


Our Sunday-school, which has lately begun the use of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, seems to be delighted with them. 
I have heard no word of unfavorable criticism and very many 
words of appreciation. Our teachers like the form and ma- 
terial of these lessons. GRAHAM FRANK, 

Pastor Liberty, Mo. 


“Best on the Market” 

We consider the Bethany Graded Lessons for the Beginners 
and Primary department the best on the market of our own 
brotherhood and second to none of other communions. Con- 
gratulations! J. J. TISDALL, 

Pastor Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 0. 


Let this literature speak for itself 
Send for samples today 





Disciples P ublication Society 


700-714 E. 40th Street 
Chicago -- Illinois 
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